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VANTTY FAIR 


Special Offer 
Six Months for One Dollar 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or 
$3 a year. Tear off and send in the 
Coupon below and you can have a six 
months’ trial subscription for One Dollar 








Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of paying 
$2 for a theatre ticket or $1.35 for a new novel. But you 
can secure for $1 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket and 
less than the cost of a single novel) an entire winter of VAN- 
ITY FAIR, and with it more entertainment than you could 
derive from dozens of plays or a shelf full of modern novels. 
VANITY FAIR mirrors picturesquely the entertainment 
side of life,—the most talked of and most successful of 
all the new magazines. VANITY FAIR will chaperon 
ycu in a box at the opera, show you the most talked of 
paintings and sculptures; take you behind the scenes at the 
theatres; tell you what to talk about at dinners and dances; 
present you to all the metropolitan celebrities; give you a 
dash of golf and hockey and tennis and football; accelerate 
the pulse of your brain; in short, transform you from a social 
half portion into a regular Class A human being. 


CONDE. NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
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A Seasonal Searchlight 
STRENUOUS tide of reforma- 


tion! 

O vision vain of Truth enshrined! 
By pedagogic permutation 

My simple faiths are undermined. 

When shall I get the thing defined, 
And safely choose a balanced ration 

To feed my trusting infant’s mind? 
What is the perfect education? 


What virtue has examination? 

Have marking systems been ma- 
ligned? 

How climb the heights of sanitation? 
Are Montessori modes too kind? 
Should sex enigmas be assigned 

To Teacher for elucidation? 

Is fact. with fable best combined? 

What is the perfect education? 


Of kindergarten’s stimulation, 
And grammar grades’ “demd” hor- 
rid grind, 
Of adenoids and vaccination, 
Of lady teachers too refined, 
I’ve read until I’m nearly blind! 
I go to every demonstration ; 
(A parent must not fall behind!) 
What is the perfect education? 
Corinne Rockwell Swain. 





This is to warn 
you that a new book 
by the author of 
Life’s Rhymed Re- 
| views has just been 


published. 











The Laughing Muse 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


“Frivolous in theme, the po- 
ems that fill this entertaining 
volume are equal in tech- 
nique to any verse now writ- 
ten in England or America.” 
—The Literary Digest. 


$1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [Established 1817] 














THE “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


Fully guaranteed. Made right to write right Lasts a lifetime. 


















Highly polished rubber and safety lock eap. Absolutely non-leakabl $ 
useful gift, Red or black. Long or short 1 


| Y. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 





‘‘_.the most economical motor I ever used”’ 


This oft-repeated praise of the Continental Motor carries 
a special significance, denoting more than a saving in the 
petty items of day-to-day operating expense. Continental 

onomy goes deeper, is more fundamental. It pervades 
the entire life and performance of the motor, affording 
the completest satisfaction at the least outlay. 


[ontinental Mators 


This world-famous charactenstic of the Continental Mo- 
tor is primarily of engineering origin. It is the achieve- 
ment of Continental designers, working in harmony with 
the engineers of over one hundred and forty manufacturers 
of pleasure cars and trucks. But it results, too, from Con- 
tinental workmanship with its high standards of accuracy 
and uniformity. 





To drive a Continental-equipped cai, accordingly, means not merely 
an undisturbed pocket-book, but a well-placed confidence and peace 
of mind. And this, surely, is the best economy of all. 


Let Continental Economy ensure you motor 
satisfaction in your next car or truck 


Continental Motor Mfg. Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Largest exclusive motor 
builders in the world. 


Factories: Detroit 
Muskegon 














“T RESPECTFULLY ask your honor,” said 
counsel in defending a prisoner charged 
with horse-stealing, “ to impress upon the 
jury that it is a fundamental principle of 
law that it is better for ninety-nine guilty 
men to escape than for one innocent 
man to be found guilty.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said the judge re- 
flectively, “and I shall so instruct the 
jury; but I shall add that in the opinion 
of the court it is probable that the ninety- 
nine guilty men have already escaped.” 

—( ‘hicago Herald. 








|- Take A Jey Ride With Noah 


The LOG of? The ARK. 


By GORDON - FRUEN B.P. DUTTON & CO 
a 681 S” AVE..N.Y 
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‘THE BROAD FOUNDATION ON WHICH 
THE FUTURE OF THE PIANOLA RESTS 


The value of anything is its value to life. Does it bring a joy to life? Ts 
it uplifting, ennobling ? Is it broadening and educational ? 


If it is all these things it will live, its sphere will widen, for its founda- 
tion is broad and deep and fundamental. 


It is on such a basis that the Pianola rests today, securely, and with an 
ever widening usefulness before it. It will be as it has been, the greatest force 
as an educational element in music which has ever been discovered. Why? 





*, 6 «80 In my library are two book-cases. The one on the 
left contains the undying names of literature written on great 
books—my old, good friends. Here are Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Eliot, Dickens, Scott, Hugo, and a score of the Titans who 
have journeyed on. Here, too, are the ‘best sellers’ of 
our own time: Locke, Wells, Churchill, Tarkington and 
the rest. 


“The other book-case is filled with the names of masters 
also, the world’s masters of music. Here is Beethoven’s name, 





Chopin’s, Wagner’s. Here are the names of Liszt and 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, and many others besides. Here, 
too, are the ‘best sellers’ in the music of our time. 


“And the names in their case mean even as much to my 
wife and me and to our growing children as do those other 
wondrous ones of literature—and not because we are pianists; 
for no ordinary pianist in the world can play all these works. 

“No!—/t és because of that piano in the corner of my library, 
which is yet far, far more than a piano. 
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The Piano in My Library 


“It is a beautiful instrument, this good, tried 
friend, my Weber, with its mahogany case, its 
gleaming keys; and sometimes my musical 
friends sit down and play it and exclaim at 
the glorious qualities of tone which are awak- 
ened by their slightest touch upon its keys— 
while as for myself—1! 


“T step over to the case where lie the rolls of 
earth’s great masterpieces of music. I go to 
my Weber piano and in a moment I have 
changed it, transformed it. It is now a Weber 
Pianola. I have simply dropped two pedals 
in front of my feet. I have merely opened an 
aperture and have inserted the roll— Dvorak’s 
exquisite Humoresque. My feet rest lightly 
on the foot pedals. My hands drop naturally 
on the few simple levers at my front. 


“In a moment I am ina new world—the 
wonderful world of music. A gentle pressure 
of the pedals and all the pretty tenderness of 
the music is reflected in the sound. Now I 
move the Metrostyle lever to keep the slow, 
slow measure of it. Now I vary it, and all the 
charming, humorous playfulness of this little 
gem lilts briskly along, 


“Here the melody comes forth with a ravish- 
ingly musical quality, thanks to the Themodist. 
The Sustaining Pedal produces for me a glow- 
ing richness of tone that skilled musicians 
study separate years in order to attain. The 
instrument sounds Auman—so exquisite is its 
response. It is reflecting the least color of my 
musical feeling. It is seaching me, through the 
clear, simple Metrostyle line marked on the 
roll, to interpret the world’s masterpieces in 
wonderful pianoforte effects. 


“And in so short a time of practice—which 
is itself enjoyable and easy—I have the satis- 
faction of producing music that is vea/ and 
getting a joy and breadth of outlook from it I 
never knew it had till the Pianola allowed me 
to interpret music for myself.” 


The Support of Great Authorities 


Probably everyone realizes the A/easure that 
the Pianola gives—the pleasure of actually 
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playing the piano—playing anything and every- 
thing one wants to hear. 

But its greatest value to the race, its incal- 
culable value as the most powerful educational 
force the music world has ever known, is not 
always fully grasped. 


The musical profession however, long since 
recognized this. The great music educators, 
long ago, gave the Pianola their encourage- 
ment and support. 


It is our privilege to reproduce on these 
pages the opinions of some of these educators. 
Not so well known to the public possibly, as 
popular performers and artists, these names, 
in the music profession stand at the very apex 
of renown. Their opinions on music education 
carry the weight of final authority. 


There is a Pianola Waiting for 
Your Library 


The Pianola is made in six different models. 
One of these will suit your taste and your 
means. Each represents the best piano in 
the world at its price, in addition to being a 
Pianola. 

You need but go to one of our representa- 
tives, arrange the terms of purchase that suit 
you, and the allowance on your old piano in 
exchange, if you have one. 





There is but one Pianola. It is made only by The Aeolian 
Company, and in the following models : 
The STEINWAY PIANOLA 
The STECK PIANOLA 
The WHEELOCK PIANOLA 
The STUYVESANT PIANOLA 
The STROUD PIANOLA 
and the famous WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices from $550. Transportation charges added on the 
Pacific Coast. 











We will be glad to tell you where you can see 
the Pianola and to send you free, a catalog 
giving styles, prices and other information. 
Address Dept. Rit. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Aeolian-Vocalion and largest 
Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the world, 











The Stroud Pianola 
Price $550 


“WHEN I first heard the Pianola, 
it was difficult to believe that it was 
not an artist performing, for the dif- 
ference between its playing and that 
of other self-playing devices isso great 
as to be startling.” 


Dr. HANS RICHTER 





“WE use a Pianola in the regular 
musical courses at Harvard, and we 
have found it extremely helpful in 
accomplishing the higher educational 


ams: W. S. SPALDING 
Harvard University 





“ITS possibilities appear to mealmost 
unlimited; it is destined to command 
the attention, not alone of those who 
would butcannot play, butalso of those 
already skilled in the art of music.”’ 
F. VAN DER STUCKEN 
National Conservatory of Music 





“I HAVE found it of great service 
in teaching the history of music. | 
intend to use it next year throughout 
the whole course.” 
JOHN K. PAINE 
Professor of Music, Harvard Univ. 





“THE Pianola rendition which I 
heard today was a revelation. I could 
hardly believe that I was not listening 
to the playing of an artist. The touch 
is wonderful, the possible nuances to 
be obtained, perfect.’’ 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 





“I RECOGNIZE it as one of the 
greatest inventions of the century.” 
LUIGI ARDITI 
Teacher of Patté 


**I CONSIDER your Pianola with the 
Metrostyle an invention of the great- 
est importance to musical art. Not 
only does it play the notes correctly, 
but with the Metrostyle, interpretation 
is given which is equal to that of an 
artist.’’ 
JOSEPH JOACHIM 
Academy of Music, Beriin 





“THE Pianola has filled me with 
admiration and wonder, the more 
because of its great improvement over 
the others of itsclass. Upon no other 
instrument I have heard, is the touch 
so perfectly controlled; and the Metro- 
style seems to me to be almost as great 
an achievement as the instrument it- 


— CARL REINECKE 





“OF all the piano-playing devices 
which I have Coast, your Pianola is 
the only one deserving of serious con- 
sideration from the musical world.” 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


“THIS instrument, unique in the 
world, possesses in the fighest de- 
gree, the musical and artistic qualities 
which, up to the present, have been 
found aly in the virtuosi.”’ 


MME. MATHILDE MARCHESI 


Cobvright, 1915, The Aeolian Company 




























Do Not Read This 


If you know of anything better to send 
your friends as a Christmas present than 
a subscription to Lire. Fill out the 
coupon below, enclosing your check for 
the amount, and we will send your happy 
friends a handsome Christmas card an- 
nouncing the gift in time for the holiday, 
and start the subscriptions Christmas 
week. Do not delay. Get it off your mind. 














“You Forgot Your Life’’ 


Obey That Impulse 


Lire PuBLISHING CoMPANY, 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York City: 


Enclosed please find $...... * for which send Christmas cards and enter ................ subscriptions to LIFE, 
beginning with the issue of December 23d (Christmas), the names and addresses of the persons below: 


Name Sireet and Number Town and State 














TOBE HE HDD ES COO SE F66-E 0:6 COS GHEE 66. 6'S 8660.6 6.666. OSE FE. O'O OOD © F-0:06:6: 6:.0 6:86:60 66 OS 6 100.006 OS6O6C 6066666060006 OTH DEEO 


New Names Only 
Special offer, $1 for three months (Canadian $1.13; Foreign $1.26). 


Name and address of sender 


* One year $5.00 (Canadian $5.52 ; Foreign $6.04) which includes premium picture ‘‘Sunset.”” 
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NNT ESR 
For the scientific care 
and preservation of 
your teeth and for all 
other purposes of 
personal hygiene, 
nothing surpasses 
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Demand LISTERINE in the 
original package, brown wrap- 
per, round bottle. ® 


Sold Everywhere 
Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can. 





The College Athletics Fallacy 


ALE has been sufficiently unfortunate in football this year to warrant the surmise 
Y that she must be on the verge of a spectacular forward drive as an institution of 
learning. Harvard ran away from Yale in numbers during a period when Yale 
licked Harvard pretty regularly in sports. Of late years Yale has shed a good deal of 
her embarrassing reputation as a school of athletics, and is on the way, like enough, to 
catch up with Harvard. 
The notion that a great reputation in athletics is valuable to a university is a fallacy 
Athletics are valuable in their own right when not too much overdone, but they are 
vastly overrated as an advertisement. 











Christmas Scribner 














Cop: HERE! WHERE YOU GOIN’? 
‘I—I DON’T KNOW. THE HORSE CAME 
FROM YONKERS.” 


FRostT: Our minister makes hun- 
dreds of converts by his astonish- 
ingly fascinating descriptions of 
Heaven. 
Snow: No wonder! He used to be 
a real-estate agent. 




















“ Wihen the bracken harbest’s gathered and the frost is on the loam, 
Wiben the Dream goes out in silence and the ebb runs out in foam, 
Wary, Mary Shepherdess, she bids the lost lambs home.” 


—From the poem, “ Mary Shepherdess,” by Marjorie L. C. Pick Tuaut. 


A Beautiful Number Short Stories 


Containing a very remarkable group of 








The Antwerp Road, a prose poem of the Bel- 
gian invasion, by HENRY VAN Dyke. 


Coming Home, by EpirH WuHartTon. A story 
of the American Relief Corps. 


The Very Lilac One, by Mary R.S. ANDREWS, 
author of “‘ The Perfect Tribute.’’ Jilustrated by 
, : : mm )=6/rma Dértmeaux. A delightfully amusing story of 
From a drawing by Benda how a clever young woman raised the money for 
her wedding. 





9 


Jeanne, the Maid, the story of a modern Jeanne d’Arc, by GORDON ARTHUR SMITH. 
Illustrations by Howard Giles, one of them in color. 


The Medicine Ship, by James B. Connotty. Jilustrations by N. C. Wyeth, one 
of them in color. A most remarkable yarn of the sea told to Wallie Whelan. 


The First-Born, by KaTuarine HoLLtaAnp Brown. Jlilustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
A tender, beautiful story of a father’s love. 


The Jade, by Aspsiz CARTER GoopLok. /llustrated by T. K. Hanna. A love story ) 
of the Old South. 3 


When Payne Wrote ‘‘ Home! Sweet Home!”’ by Tuatcuer T. P.  ~ 
LuqueER. J//lustrated. / 












Her Own Sort, by Cuartes Bet- 
MorT Davis. A story of the movies. 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. or 





M. le Curé’s Lunch-Party, by EvizaBeTH Suep- 
LEY SERGEANT. An experience in old Provence. The 
land of the poet Mistral. Jilustrated by Thornton 
Oakley. 


In The Field of Art: The Wonder of 
Work, by JoszpH PENNELL. 


Other poems, a colored cover, and beau- 
tiful pages in color. 
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convenient. fill out name and address 
ll be rendered the first of the month. 
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She FINE CAR and. its Future 


The future of the expensive motor car is the same as the future of any other fine thing. 
Persons of taste, able to afford the best, will never be satisfied with anything less than the best. 
Such families, who can afford the fine things of life, are never satisfied with any compromise. 
There is a satisfaction in owning an exclusive, aristocratic vehicle of the finest quality and in the 
best taste. 


Human nature has always been the same and will not change in the future. The desire to own 
something better in a motor car, something more distinguished, something more remarkable, is 
unquestioned. 


The matter of price has nothing to do with the future of the Fine Motor Car. The circle of 
those who are financially able to enjoy the ultra-luxurious motor car is growing larger, and this 
circle will always demand the best. The fact that the Locomobile is and must always be an ex- 
pensive motor car is merely a measure of its merit, inasmuch as the price of any car is, or ought 
to be, merely a function of its cost. 


Though it be expensive, the Locomobile is a great satisfaction. Because of this satisfaction, and 
because the Locomobile policy of limited production is and always will be strictly adhered to, its 
future is perfectly assured, like that of the fine home, the fine yacht, and other fine things of life. 


The increase in the demand for the Locomobile can mean but one thing—a finer appreciation of 
the merits of the Car. The Locomobile is built with extreme conscientiousness. The production 
is limited to Four Cars a Day, and much individual time and attention is given to each Locomobile. 
There will always be a demand for a car conceived and executed in this spirit. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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The Worst About the Army a 


interested 








ae 


done, but what it will be, and how it is 
done, will make a great difference. 

We don’t want to waste a lot of 
money on foolishness. For every dol- 
lar we spend we want real value in 
protection and military training. It 
will not be easy to do the thing right. 
We don’t want a pork-barrel army nor 
a pork-barrel navy. A considerable ele- 
ment in Congress will want to give us 
both. It will work to contrive all man- 
ner of local profits from national mili- 
tary expenditures. It will try to play 
favorites. But what we want is the 
best army and reserve for the least 
money, and there are men in the Ad- 
ministration and in Congress, too, who 
will try to get it for us. 

Bro. O. G, Villard’s bi-weekly articles 
that have been appearing in the Even- 
ing Post are not favorable to expan- 
sion of the army at all, but in suggest- 
ing what the new army ought not to 
be they have some value. Bro. Villard 
dislikes all the utensils of violence, 
nevertheless he professes to be German 
enough to wish that if we must have 
them we may have them of good qual- 
ity and get wholesale rates. At this 
writing he has produced three pieces, 
one to show that the training of any 
more men for what he calls “the un- 
holy profession of arms” is unneces- 
sary and foolish; one to show that our 
present army is lazy, luxurious and 
absurd; and one to expound the 
“double blunder” of President Wil- 
son and Mr. Garrison in having 
“thrown away an almost Heaven-sent 
opportunity to reform and overhaul the 
whole military establishment” before 
getting any more. — 

Too bad about the loss of the 
Heaven-sent opportunity! The last one 
lost of the kind was when the Presi- 
dent delayed about six months after 
notice from Bro. Villard to send a note 
to England about shipping matters. 





UR friends who are af | 


crease of armament may 
find a greater profit just 
now in_ reading 
criticisms of that 
policy than argu- 
ments in support of it. The increase seems 
to be on the way. Something will be 


in in- 





“SHARPFANG, I WISH YOU’D SPEAK TO THAT CHILD. HE’S ALWAYS 
FRIGHTENING THE ANIMALS” 


Some of Bro. Villard’s criticisms of 
the army are shallow, some are im- 
pudent, but some are pretty well found- 
ed. It may make you mad to read 
them, but never mind. With a reor- 
ganization of the army impending 
there is a profit for us in knowing the 
worst about it, and there is no one 
more likely to give us the worst about 
the army than Bro. Villard. 

Armies may go out of style before 
we get ours home from the tailor. Let 
us hope they will. But we can’t wait 
for that. Our government must baste 
together a proper military garment 
for us next session of Congress. 
We are too naked now for decency. 


. Questions That Ought to Be 


Answered 
_ is the most hysterical woman 
in the United States? 

The most extravagant ? 

The most unreliable ? 

The homeliest? 

What woman, if the worst came to 
the worst, would make the best Presi- 
dent? 

The Best newspaper proprietor? 

Who is our best dressed woman? 

Our best self-advertiser ? 

Our most beautiful? 

































“FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” 


A GOVERNESS is a paid companion hired by parents 
who realize that they are not fit to associate with their 
children. , 

















Garwoon 


“QUICK, ETHEL! YOU SMOKE THIS CIGAR WHILE I SWEAR. 
I JUST HEARD PAPA SAY THE GOOD DIE YOUNG!” 


An Indictment 


He who in midst of woes desireth life 
Is either coward or insensible. 
Sophocles. 


HILE we have never met Sophocles personally, we 
have always entertained the idea that he was a good 
man. We judge of him that he rather liked to advertise 
himself by taking the opposite ground of some universal 
notion; but this is nothing against him. Other great men 
—Bernard Shaw, for example—do the same thing. 
Besides—in spite of the fact that Sophocles was a phi- 
losopher—there is a great deal of truth in what he says. 
His main difficulty, however, in this instance is that he 
doesn’t go far enough. A man who, in the midst of woes, 
desireth Lire may be not only ‘a coward or insensible ; such 
a man can have no imagination and no sense of humor; 
he is also probably short of ready cash. 


Her Forte 


HEAR that Ethel has a splendid position for which 
she is pre-eminently fitted.” 

“And that is—?” 

“Confidential secretary to a theatrical publicity man.” 
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Decline and Fall of the New 
England Conscience 


HE Pilgrim fathers amid many 
perils brought over the New Eng- 
land conscience only a few hundreds 
of years ago, and planted it firmly (as 
was supposed) in Massachusetts soil. 
It came up and flourished. Cuttings 
from it were made and transplanted in 
other parts of the Union—notably 
Kansas and the Middle West. 

People who come from New England 
declare that they feel the sap of the 
New England conscience still running 
in their veins. But whether it be the 
number of religions in Boston, or the 
number of plutocrats in Hartford, or 
the number of industrial savants in 
Lawrence and Fall River, the New 
England conscience, like the  buf- 
falo of the western prairie, is going 
out. 

Think, for example, of the two hun- 
dred New Englanders who, stranded in 
London at the opening of the war in the 
summer of 10914, thankfully accepted 
from the United States Government as 
a loan enough money to get them home. 
Think that they got the gold, got home, 
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“RUN! RUN! COUSIN MARY!” 
“WHY, THE DEAR LITTLE THINGS DON’T BITE, DO THEY?” 


and have never paid up, and that 
Uncle Sam is now going to sue them. 
Surely the New England conscience 
has passed away. 
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LEAVE EARLY AND AVOID THE RUSH 


Abolishing Sidewalks 


EW YORK is becoming so over- 

crowded, it is suggested that all 

the sidewalks be abolished. This has 

obvious advantages which ought to be 

prayerfully considered. Among which 
are: , 

Without sidewalks as a possible ref- 
uge, pedestrians could be run over 
much easier than under the present 
antiquated system. 

What pedestrians may be left have 
no business on a sidewalk for them- 
selves. It is the height of selfishness 
for them to expect this. 

Without sidewalks, autos could go 
right up to the doors of shops, thus 
doing away with the present incon- 
venience of walking across the side- 
walk—a crying injustice. 

There would be more room to turn 
around without backing. 

More important than anything else, 
it would improve the auto trade. Even 
under these conditions, however, many 
misguided people who realized that 
they had the choice of riding in a 
Ford or being run over by one would 
doubtless choose the latter. 











THAT CHOCOLATE CAKE OSWALD WAS TAKING TO THE SURPRISE PARTY 


Monopolies 


MONOPOLY is that hole in the commercial world 
into which the hero of finance crawls, pulling the 
hole in after him. 

One of our pressing problems, according to the politi- 
cians, is what to do with the hole. 

The Socialists insist that the hole is a good thing, and 
that all of us ought to crawl into it and be heroes along 
with its occupants. 

These occupants, on the other hand, declare that for 
the Socialists and the rest of us to undertake to do such 
a thing would be equivalent to confiscating the hole, and 
that, therefore, it would be an assault on vested rights. 

Then we have the Single-Taxers, who are opposed to 
the hole absolutely. They think the heroes should be 
pulled out of the hole and the hole filled up. 


There are also all sorts of more moderate proposals 
with regard to the hole. Several attorneys-general have 
divided such holes up into a number of smaller holes, but 
so tenderly that the heroic occupants have not been dis- 
commoded. They met the new situation by merely issuing 
stock in the smaller holes to themselves, and went on 
reaping the dividends just the same, thus deriving incomes 
as large as they had through tenure of the larger hole. 

The Bull-Moosers want a commission of experts to 
regulate the hole, with the idea of getting exact justice 
for the heroes inside and the consumers outside. 

The courts have been appealed to. They have held that 
the occupation of such a hole is perfectly legal and con- 
stitutional, provided the heroes pull it in only a reasonable 
distance after them. 
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DESSERT 


T was quite evident that Harold had 
something on his mind. He fidgeted 
about in his chair, and his face showed 
great distress; so much so that when 
they were alone his father said: 

“Harold, my boy, what is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“T am afraid to tell you, father; 
it will make you so unhappy.” 

“Out with it. Haven’t I taught you 
to face things?” 

“Yes, everything except mother.” It 
was now Harold’s father’s turn to be 
uneasy. 

“Ts it about your dear mother, Har- 
old?” he exclaimed anxiously. 
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Harold and His Pa 


“No, father, it is about all of us. 
We have got to move away from New 
York.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, my teacher told us about it 
to-day in our civics class. It seems, 
papa, that it costs more to run New 
York State and City than anybody has 
got, and she says that nobody knows 
what they will do. And some one said 
we would have to move all of us to 
Kansas, where everybody has money 
to burn. Are there any interesting 
people in Kansas, father? And when 
are we going to move? And why is 
it that nothing in New York is ever 
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paid for, and what will mother say?” 

Harold’s father now raised his hand 
as he smiled benignantly. 

“My boy,” he said, “your youthful 
enthusiasm for knowledge has plainly 
carried you away. Fortunately, how- 
ever, you couldn’t have come to a bet- 
ter person than myself to learn. And 
I will answer your questions as fast 
as I can. Yes, Kansas is an interest- 
ing State, because it is inhabited by 
William Allen White and Ed Howe. 
But we couldn’t get away from New 
York if we wanted to. We owe too 
much money, Harold, and so does New 
York. And you mustn’t worry about 
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it, because nobody cares any more. 
Everybody likes to talk about it, but 
we are really proud that we owe so 
much.” 

“But, papa, how did New York get 
the money?” 

“Oh, borrowed it.” 

“The way you borrow from mother 
when you are hard up?” 

“Uinm. You mustn’t confuse political 
economy with domestic economy. The 
two things are different. In domestic 
economy you spend more than you 
make. In political economy you spend 
more than posterity makes.” 

“But why do they call it political 
economy when it seems to me it is 
only spending?” 





“That is their little joke.” 

“Well, father, I am only an ignorant 
little boy, and you must excuse me if 
I seem to be dull. But I am so anxious 
to learn, because my teacher says I am 
a future citizen of this Republic and 
will have burdens to bear. What are 
they?” 

“ You'll have the burdens we will leave 
you; but don’t worry, Harold. You 
can pass ’em on to the next generation.” 

“ And is that what every generation 
does?” 

“Of course.” There was a consider- 
able pause. At last Harold said: 

“Say, father, if this keeps up, won’t 
everything bust up some day in New 
York?” 
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“ Harold, you are really a bright boy, 
but you must get rid of your worrying 
disposition, which you probably in- 
herited from some remote New Eng- 
land ancestor, and which you must 
eliminate if you would be happy in 
New York. Live in the present, Har- 
old. That is what all the rest of us 
are doing.” 

“T will try to, father; but it’s awful 
to think that nothing is paid for. 
Doesn’t that mean all the hotels, 
houses, railroads, buildings, automo- 
biles and everything?” 

“T’m afraid it does, Harold.” 

“Why don’t they pay and start all 
over again?” 

“They don’t have to.” 

“But some day——” 

“Look here, Harold, that will do. 
When that day comes we'll move to 
Kansas. Now, go up-stairs to bed, and 
before you go just hand me that en- 
velope of unpaid bills over there, will 
you?” 


It Reminded Him 


OOKS were accumulating in his 

library. 

“Tt reminds me of Gladstone and 
his house that overflowed so with 
books. 

“Will any one care for books again? 
In the revolution that will follow the 
war, where will books come out? 

“And Gladstone; where will he 
come out? And Bismarck? All the 
men in modern history who are re- 
membered at all will be revalued. 
Some that seemed wise will look fool- 
ish in the light of the great war: some - 
that seemed foolish will look wise. A 
great re-estimation and reappraisal of 
things and people is on the way. 

“But it may run through fifty years. 
The reappraisal that followed the 
French Revolution is not over yet. 
This war, indeed, may be rated as part 
of it.” 


Substitute 


USTOMER (to drug clerk): Do 
you keep Dr. Pirate’s Peculiar 
Prescription. 
Druc CLerK (absent-mindedly): No, 
but we have something just as bad. 
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The contest closed on October 4th. So many thousands of manuscripts have 


been received, each one necessitating a careful reading, that our friends are 


invited to exercise all due patience. 


We shall continue to publish the stories 


accepted each week in this department until all the manuscripts hawe been 
passed upon; and as soon thereafter as possible the prizes will be awarded. 


A Ship-board Romance 


By Lewis Allen 


“ISN’T that young Griggs and Miss 
Deering?” asked the captain, peer- 
ing down from the bridge at a dark 
spot silhouetted against the moonlit sea. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the second officer. 
“It’s the speediest ship-board romance 
I’ve ever seen in all my thirty years 
aboard a liner,’ remarked the captain, 
smiling. 

“TI understand they never saw or 
heard of each other until they met at 
dinner, Tuesday. Have you talked 
much with them, sir? I see they sit next 
you at table.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s true. Why, on the 
second dinner out he complained because 
there was no jewelry shop aboard. She 
looked as happy as a kid with a lolly- 
pop, and blushed.” 

“Whew! Engaged within forty-eight 
hours. Going some! I suppose they’ll 
be married by the American consul be- 
fore they’ve been ashore an hour.” 

“ Not a bit of doubt of it,” grinned the 


captain. “True love at sight in this 
case, all right. Well, they have my 
blessings. I fell in love with my Missus 
the same way, but we waited three 
months. I'll go below. What’s she 
making?” 


“Nineteen, sir. Good night.” 
* * * 

Two hours later there came a terrific 
explosion away down in the _ hold 
amongst the cargo. The ship trembled 
and listed. 


* Women and children first! No dan- 
ger! Time enough for all!” shouted 
the officers, as the frantic passengers 
surged about the life-boats. 

She was going down rapidly by her 
stern. There came another explosion, 
this from the boilers. 

“ All women and children off?” bel- 
lowed the captain. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” answered the second 
officer. 

“Married men next!” shouted the 
eaptain as the men began scrambling into 
the boats. A score of men paused, 
bowed, and stepped back. Young Griggs 
tore his way through and started to 
clamber into the boat. 

“Damn you, for a coward!” cursed 
the second officer, dragging him back. 

Young Griggs yanked away and again 
clutched at the boat. This time the 
second officer struck him square in the 
face and he went down. 

The boat-load of married men was 
merely cut away, so low was the ship in 
the water. Then came a lurch, and the 
waves closed over the great ship. 

* * * 

The next evening the Associated Press 
sent out, from its St. Louis office, this 
paragraph : 

“ Among those lost was H. G. Griggs, 
junior partner of the Wells & Griggs 
Steel Co. He leaves a wife and infant 
son in this city. It is feared Mrs. Griggs 
will not recover from the shock.” 


The Coward 


By Philip Francis Cook 


OHNSON stopped at the edge of the 
clearing and looked carefully at the 
hut. A few yards back, where the spring 
crossed the trail, there were tracks of 
a woman’s shoe-pack. It was country 
where one didn’t live long, without the 
habit of noticing things. The tracks 
were light, mostly toes, and far apart 
for so small a foot. Johnson knew no 
woman traveled north so fast, into the 
wilderness, and without a pack, at that, 





for diversion, so he had sidestepped from 
the trail, silently slipped off his tump- 
line, and circled to the edge of the clear- 
ing, about a dozen yards from where the 
trail struck it. There in the shadow of 
the pines he searched the clearing with 
his eyes. No sign of life. 

The door of the hut was shut, but a 
couple of boards had been knocked off 
one of the window openings. The tall 
grass was trampled toward the spring. 





Over to the right was a wreck of a 
birch, where some one had been cutting 
fire-wood. Nothing especially alarming, 
but Johnson was not popular and a few 
early experiences had made him cau- 
tious. He stood there, silent, for perhaps 
fifteen minutes before he started for the 
door. There was still no sound, and he 
stepped inside, gun in hand. 

A rusty little yacht stove, a few 
shelves, and a rude table were all the 
cook-room contained. Beyond was the 
bunk-room with a large double-decked 
bunk against one wall, and opposite it 
the window. Johnson went on in. 

In the lower bunk lay the body of a 
man with a hunting knife sticking in his 
breast. He lay staring at the ceiling with 
a rather silly smile, as though he had 
been grinning and death had come too 
quickly for it to fade. 

“ MacNamara My God!” 

Johnson was unnerved. It was not 
often that men die by the knife in the 
North country. Then a great load 
seemed to leave his shoulders, for this 
dead man had sworn, not three weeks 
before, to shoot him at sight—and John- 
son was known to be a coward. No 
more need he sleep with an eye open, or 
slip into towns at night. MacNamara, 
thank God, was dead. 

The dead man’s pack was in the other 
bunk, and scattered around the room 
were hair-pins, a small rhinestone ring, 
and a few other feminine trinkets. 
“Woman!” said Johnson—and then he 
saw the note. It was scrawled on the 
cover torn from an old magazine. It read: 

‘Ed, you'll find this sure. Mac was 
going to lay for you and pot you at 
the White Rocks. I couldn’t find you, so 
1 promised to come here to Carmels with 
him. When he climbed in the bunk I 
give it to him—the damned fool! ” 

It was unsigned. 

The sun was very near the western 
hill-top. Johnson went to the woods and 
returned with his pack; he dropped it 
near the stove in the cook-room. Then 
he burned the note. Next he took a 
small bag of parched corn out of his 
pack and concealed in it the woman’s 
little things, and put the bag in his shirt. 
There remained only one thing to do. 
Without looking at the dead man’s face 
he drew the knife out of his breast and 
forced his own into the wound. The 
woman’s knife he took to the door and 
hurled far out into the woods. 

There wasn’t much daylight left. He 
closed the door quietly and started for 
the trail, north. 

“Tl have to hurry,” said Johnson. 
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Thicker Than Water 
By R. H. B. and G. R. O. 


OCTOR BURROUGHS, summoned 

from the operating room, greeted 

his friend from the doorway. “Sorry, 

Harry, but you'll have to go on without 

me. I’ve got a case on the table that I 

can’t leave. Make my excuses, will 
you?” 

“There’s still an hour,” replied the 
visitor. “I’m early and can wait.” 

“Then come in with me.” Markham 
followed to the operating room, white- 
walled, immaculate, odorous of stale ether 
and antiseptics. On the table lay the 
sheeted form of a young girl. Only the 
upper portion of the body was visible, and 
about the neck wet, red-stained bandages 
were bound. “A queer case,” said the 
surgeon. “ Brought here from a sweat- 
shop two hours ago. A stove-pipe fell 
and gashed an artery in her neck. She’s 
bleeding to death. Blood’s supposed to be 
thicker than water, but hers isn’t, poor 
girl. If it would clot she might pull 
through. Or I could save her by trans- 
fusion, but we can’t find any. relatives, 
and there’s mighty little time.” 

The attending nurse entered. “ The 
patient’s brother is here,” she announced, 
“and is asking to see her.” 

“Her brother!” The surgeon’s face 
lighted. “ What’s he like?” 

“ About twenty, Doctor; looks strong 
and healthy.” 

“See him, nurse. Tell him the facts. 
Say his sister will die unless he’ll give 
some blood to her. Or wait!” He turned 
to Markham. “ Harry, you do it! Per- 
suasion’s your line. Make believe he’s a 
jury. But put it strong, old man! And 
hurry! Every minute counts!” 

The boy was standing stolidly in the 
waiting-room, only the pallor of his 
healthy skin and the anxiety of his clear 
eyes hinting the strain. Markham ex- 
plained swiftly, concisely. 
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“ HE ISN’T AS EASILY AMUSED AS HE WAS A FEW YEARS AGO, DOCTOR” 


“Doctor Burroughs says it’s her one 
chance,” he ended. 

The boy drew in his breath and paled 
visibly. 

“You mean Nell’ll die if some one 
don’t swap his blood for hers?” 

“Unless the blood she has lost is re- 
placed - 

“Well, quit beefin’,” interrupted the 
other roughly. “I’m here, ain’t I?” 

When he entered the operating room 
the boy gave a low cry of pain, bent 
over the form on the table and pressed 
his lips to the white forehead. When 
he looked up his eyes were filled with 
tears. He nodded to the surgeon. 

Doggedly, almost defiantly, he submit- 
ted himself, but when the artery had 
been severed and the blood was pulsing 
from his veins to the inanimate form 
beside him his expression changed to 
that of abject resignation. Several times 
he sighed audibly, but as if from mental 
rather than bodily anguish. The silence 
became oppressive. To Markham it 
seemed hours before the surgeon looked 





up from his vigil and nodded to the 
nurse. Then: 

“You're a brave lad,” he said cheer- 
fully to the boy. “ Your sacrifice has 
won!” 

The boy, pale and weak, tried to smile. 
“ Thank God!” he muttered. Then, with 
twitching mouth: “ Say, Doc, how soon 
do I croak?” 

“Why, not for a good many years, I 
hope.” The surgeon turned frowningly 
to Markham. “ Didn’t you explain that 
there was no danger to him?” 

“God! I’m afraid I didn’t!” stam- 
mered Markham. “I was so keen to get 





his consent. Do you mean that he 
thought ti 
The surgeon nodded pityingly and 


turned to the lad. “ You’re not going to 
die,” he said gently. “ You'll be all right 
to-morrow. But I’m deeply sorry you've 
suffered as you must have suffered the 
past hour. You were braver than any of 
us suspected! ” 

“Aw, that’s all right,” muttered the 
boy. “ She’s my sister, ain’t she?” 
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A NOTABLE GATHERING 





y From left to right: MRS, MORE SYDE, LORD TCHURCH-MOWSE, MISS JIBBEREN FREEKE, MRS. 
BANKORS LOOT, MR. CROOKS DEAL, MRS. E. Z. MORRALLS, MR, JAMES EATONDRYNK, MR, FOX TROTTE 


AND MISS STARTLYNG RECKARD. 


Thanksgiving of a Hyphenated American 


THANK Thee, Lord, I am not forced to pay 
A tax of blood in some realm overseas; 

But here in this new land I go my way, 
Quite free to criticise it as I please. 


I thank Thee that the rabble’s fretful cries 
Leave me unmoved, howe’er I am beset. 
Their groundless claims upon me I despise,— 

I did not come to give, I came to get. 


The mother-land to me is far more dear 
Than any other, as Thou knowest, Lord; 
And yet just now I thank Thee I am here,— 
A plowshare pays much better than a sword. 


In times like these, when awful deeds are done, 
And wilder rumors scarcely raise a laugh, 
When nations ask so much from every son, 
I thank Thee, Lord, that I am half and half. 


Burges Johnson. 





The Made-up Tale of Mons 
EOPLE love to believe in apparitions, especially in 
war time, and most particularly in this war now pre- 
vailing, which stirs so deeply the religious inside of man- 
kind. So it was not only easy to believe the story of the 
Angels of Mons, but easy to find witnesses who testified 
that they saw St George or St. Michael, or both, fighting 
on the Allies’ side in that battle. The newspapers had very 
interesting stories about it, and the concurrence of testi- 
monies was remarkable. 

But Arthur Machen says that he made up the whole 
yarn, not with intention to deceive, but professedly as a 
feat of fiction. He wrote it just after the battle of Mons, 
late in August, 1914, and published it a month later (Sep- 
tember 29) in the London Evening News. He thinks there 
never was anything. to the story except what he invented, 
and so he has assured inquirers who applied to him for 
the facts on which his tale was based. 

Too bad! Mr. Machen ought to be fined. The trouble 
was his tale was too close a match with public sentiments. 


ARRIAGE is a step which some people are dying to 
take and others are living to regret. 
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‘tVJELL done, Mr. President,” 
says Mr. Bird’s Boston 
Advertiser, commenting on Mr. 
Wilson’s stand for na- 
tional preparedness. 
Not every American, it 
says, will endorse every 
item of the administration plan, but it 
thinks Americans generally will back 
the President in the broad policy dis- 
closed in his Manhattan Club speech. 

The Advertiser sets a good example. 
It has been as far away as any one 
from being a Wilson admirer or sup- 
porter, but it wants the country to be 
better prepared for war, it knows that 
Mr. Wilson is the only man who can 
get preparation started, it sees him try- 
ing to start it, and it gets in and helps. 

That is right. Mr. Wilson cannot do 
this job all by himself. Whoever wants 
it done should stop biting thumbs at 
him and get in and help. The Repub- 
licans and Progressives who want mili- 
tary and naval preparation must help 
to get it. 

The President will ask their help. It 
has been given out at the White House 
that he will ask Republican leaders in 
Congress to confer with him about his 
program. The program is still tenta- 
tive. Mr. Garrison has worked out 
recommendations; so has Mr. Daniels. 
Their suggestions will undergo a 
searching scrutiny. Earnest souls will 
fight them because they are inadequate ; 
pacifists and little-navy men, because 
they ask too much. Mr. Bryan will 
fight them for all he is worth. Mr. 
Kitchin, the Democratic leader in the 
House, is against them, and a good 
many other Democrats are of the same 
mind. Criticism will doubtless do the 
measures good. There is nothing 





sacred about the details of the admin- 
istration plan; they may be bettered in 
committee or debate; but if we are to 
have increased preparation. the people 
who want it must sink the political 
shop and get together and back it in 
Congress. 





S Lire goes to press the details of 
the sinking of the Ancona are still 
far from clear, but the points in dis- 
pute are only important for their bear- 
ing on the duty of our government in 
the matter. If the ship tried to run 
away, to destroy her would rank tech- 
nically as justifiable homicide, whereas 
if she was sunk unresisting and not 
even trying to escape, it is a case of 
murder. 

Of course, to sink such a ship in 
such a fashion is utter murder any- 
how, and of a sort that would shame 
an old-time pirate. She was loaded 
with non-combatants, men, women and 
babies, bound for New York. About 
two hundred of them were drowned. 
This exploit is credited as yet to Aus- 
tria, as the submarines that accom- 
plished it had Austrian flags. It is en- 
tirely possible that they were German, 
and that the German navy, baffled in its 
frightfulness, uses where it can the 
Austrian flag to evade the obligations 
of decency its government has _ been 
obliged to incur. 

Whether our government can take 


action on the Ancona or not, this cruel 
and wanton destruction of hundreds of 
harmless non-combatants _ illustrates 
once more the ruthless desperation of 
the Teuton war-methods, but also their 
fatuity, for the chief good their marine 
atrocities so far have done the Ger- 
mans has been to bring discredit on 
the United States. They have hurt us 
a good deal in the Allies’ esteem be- 
cause we seemed too patient, and that 
helps Germany. 








HE war is so bad that Erring 
Brother Hearst wants to stop it 
offhand. He feels that it is terribly 
un-Christian, and that we as a Chris- 
tian people should have no part in it 
except as peace-makers. We are, he 
says, our brothers’ keepers, The peo- 
ple of Europe, he tells us, are dread- 
fully tired of the war, but are com- 
pelled to go on with it, and “are 
butchering and being butchered wholly 
and only to further the ambitions and 
gratify the rapacity of the dynastic 
rulers, of the aristocratic classes, of 
the military caste and of the diplomats 
and financiers who have exploited 
Europe’s common people for centuries.” 
Therefore he would have us stop ship- 
ping war-material and lending money 
to the Allies, call on the neutral na- 
tions to mediate, and give notice that 
we will cease all relations with any 
Power that refuses to discuss peace. 

A whole page of his papers Bro. 
Hearst lately devoted to this proposal, 
printed in his most candid type and 
embellished with a large picture of a 
compassionate Christ and two wounded 
soldiers. It is quite a powerful appeal 
as he has put it. The war is horrible; 
all the combatants are tired of it; we 
all want to stop it. 

But what is this war for? 

It is a war to prevent a great na- 
tion with forty years of military 
preparation from overwhelming Europe 
and dominating all the world; a war to 
beat dynastic rulers and military castes ; 
a war of resistance to invasion; a war 
against war. Herr Hearst’s advice to 








stop it by withholding supplies to the 
Allies is fair on the surface and rotten 
at the heart. It is advice to let dynastic 
militarism win; to let the war against 
war, so terribly costly, fail at last. 
Back of his plausible proposals there 
stands, not Christ, but anti-Christ; not 
justice and mercy, but treachery. We 
can’t do much, we don’t do much, but 
what we are doing is right as far as 
it goes, and we should stick to it, as 
of course we will, to the end. 








5 her Philippines are being hauled 

forward to the firing line, where 
they can be made to participate in next 
year’s presidential campaign. Repre- 
sentative Miller of Minnesota has been 





“GET BACK IN YOUR PLACE” 


out to inspect them, and has brought 
back word that Governor Harrison has 
diligently undone most the good that 
American rule in the islands had dili- 
gently accomplished. 

We have all heard this before (which 
is nothing against the truth of it), but 
we don’t know how true it is, nor how 
bad it is, if true. Do-as-you-like is in 
active conflict at this time in this world 
with Do-as-you’re-told. Do-as-you-like 
means self-government; Do-as-you’re- 
told means government by a super- 
imposed intelligence, German-fashion. 
The Teutons, as we see it, are fighting 
for Do-as-you’re-told; the Allies for 
Do-as-you-like. Do-as-you-like heads 
always towards anarchy; Do-as-you’re- 
told towards despotism. 

Do-as-you’re-told took hold of the 
Philippines and ran them a dozen 
years, apparently to good purpose. 
Then comes along the Do-as-you- 
like ideal, and we hear these com- 





plaints that the fat is all in the fire. 

We shall hear more of them in the 
next six months, and our whole Philip- 
pine policy and purpose is likely to be 
an issue in the next presidential cam- 
paign, provided it is not crowded out 
by too many issues that are bigger. 
Just now the American mind is exceed- 
ingly averse to governmental com- 
pulsions except for over-zealous busi- 
ness men and corporations. But a 
choice of compulsions is about all that 
offers in this world. Do-as-you-like is 
only practicable as long as it works, 
and it only works as long as it can pay 
its way and defend its possessions. To 
do that it must keep order and stand 
off invaders, and that it cannot do un- 
less it submits to discipline. So in the 
long run it works out that for all peo- 
ple, Filipinos, Mexicans, I. W. W.’s, 
Germans, English, French, Russians, 
self-discipline or discipline from with- 
out is all the choice there is. 
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Also Brave 
THE PARSON’S WIFE 

















Behind the Opera Curtain 


HE ego of the opera singer has been sadly 
neglected by our psychologists and sociologists 
who are so busy investigating and explaining all the 
other abnormalities of modern life. It has been 
left to Mr. and Mrs. Hatton and Mr. Leo Ditrich- 
stein to show us in “ The Great Lover” how a man 
is made a monstrosity through the possession of an 
unusual singing voice and the ability to use it. The 
study is made mostly in retrospect, and instead of 
being a tract or treatise is a most enjoyable comedy. 
We see nothing of the process of the making of 
Jean Paurel, but the glimpses he allows us into his 
past give us some idea of what the process was and 
of how much the adulation of women has to do with 
fostering the ego of the singer. 

Mr. Ditrichstein has studied his subject closely, and in no 
character that he has shown us has he so thoroughly merged 
his own identity. His fondness for posing was at the first 
performance held down to just the right amount, and the 
accent he has never been able to eradicate added color in- 
stead of being a reminder that it was only an impersonation. 
In every way he was the petted and spoiled artist, domineer- 
ing from his long sway over managers and his professional 
inferiors, childish in his superstitions and small vanities, but 
possessing a camaraderie and sense of humor that made him 
somewhat human. We have no artist on our stage to-day 
who could give to the part of Jean Paurel the distinction and 
nicety of. touch that Mr. Ditrichstein imparts to it. 

In the admirably chosen cast Beverley Sitgreaves realizes 
exactly the well-drawn character of the singer who has known 
the popular favorite from his early days and is not afraid to 
bully him in the same way that he bullies others. Virginia 
Fox Brooks’s musical experiences enable her to give just the 
right touch to the portrayal of the American girl trying to 
make an operatic career against the obstacles that the for- 
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AND SO THE TROUBLE BEGAN 


Adam: WHY DON’T YOU HAVE IT FASTEN IN FRONT? 





eigners know so well how to throw in the way of any one 
who is not of their own kind. The other characters are mostly 
eccentrics of the operatic world and were artistically differen- 
tiated and well impersonated, helping especially on the humor- 


ous side. 
HIM ED ~o 


“PT"HE Great Lover” is unquestionably enjoyable in its 

present performance, but when one looks into the rea- 
son for the enjoyment it is likely to be found that it comes 
not so much from the play as a play as from the contemplation 
of the characters and their unusually clever embodiment and 
from the surroundings and atmosphere in which they move. 
We are taken, as it were, into the intimate confidence of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and this is not a usual experience, 
familiar as almost every one is with the externzls of that insti- 
tution. We get a close view of some of the excitement, am- 
bitions, triumphs, jealousies and heart-burnings that go on 
behind the curtain. Fortunately, we are spared a look at some 
of the meannesses and scandals. All this is novel, appeals to 
our curiosity and is very well done. As a piece of dramatic 
construction “The Great Lover” is not impressive and its 
climax is not very conclusive. But done as it is, it is very 


agreeable amusement. 
gm . fi, fR0 a> 

RACE GEORGE’S second experiment as an actress-man- 

ager, although not so brilliant in its results as her presen- 
tation of “ The New York Idea,” gives us Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones's comedy, “ The Liars,” in acceptable form. The latter 
play, being English in scenes and persons, did not fall so 
easily within the ability of the present producers to provide 
the characteristic. atmosphere, in spite of the fact that the 
important role of Christopher Deering, originally played by 
the American John Drew, was taken this time by the English 
Ernest Lawford. Grace George herself, as the indiscreet Lady 
Jessica, found no difficulties in the part and simply confirmed 














so far as was required the conceded esti- 
mation of her ability. Mary Nash was in 
a pretty conventional part for her, as Lady 
Rosamund, and, in her effort to distin- 
guish it, demonstrated that the present 
fashions carried to extremes are more 
disfiguring than accessories to beauty. 
Mr. Lawford found Sir Christopher a 
more serious undertaking than usually 
confronts him, but was able to make him 
an endearing character. The Falkner of 
Mr. Tearle was effective and discreet in 
its ‘intensity. The minor parts were not 
filled with the judiciousness necessary to a 
play that depends for its merit so much 
on ensemble work. 

“The Liars” endures its age well. It 
is not of any marked period, and Mr. 
Jones has a way of polishing his lines and 
situations which fits them for survival 
and gives the present-day theatre-goer 
a pleasure by contrast with prevalent 
methods. 

=< . . 

& 

HERE is always something interest- 

ing in the new bills presented by 
the Washington Square Players. The 
luminous spot in the new bill at the 
Bandbox is “ Overtones,” by Alice Ger- 
stenberg. The author ingeniously and 
dramatically lifts the veil from the real 
selves of two women who are at cross 
purposes but indulging in the insincerities 
of ordinary social intercourse. The other 
three pieces are from the Italian of 
Bracco, the Austrian of Schnitzler, and 
a dainty costume piece from the French 
of De Musset. The Players haven’t yet 
acquired the authority and precision of 
professionals, but there are some among 
them who seem promising material for 


the regular stage. 
Metcalfe. 
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Astor.—“ Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. 
George M. Cohan and others. Funny and 
well-acted farcical comedy satirizing the 
methods of sensational revivalists and prohi- 
bition agitators drawn from the career of 
Billy Sunday. 

_ Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players 
in a new bill of four playlets. See above. 

Belasco.—‘‘ The Boomerang, by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. Clever 
and very well-staged light comedy getting 
considerable fun out of some aspects of the 
practice of medicine. . 

Booth.—Mr. E. H. Sothern in “The Two 
Virtues,” by Alfred Sutro. Well-acted, po- 
lite and witty comedy of somewhat fantastic 
phases of English life. 

Bramhall.—* Courtship, Then, Now and To- 
morrow,” by Anne Wynn, and “ The Depths 
rod Purity,” by Mr. Butler Davenport. Notice 
ater. 

Candler.— The House of Glass,” by Max 
Marcin. Interesting and well-played drama 
showing the minions of justice oy ny their 
—_ of flesh froma woman who has broken 
er parole and reachea social position. _ 

Casino.—‘ The Blue Paradise.” Diverting 
and tuneful Viennese comic operetta. 

Century.— Mr. Ned Wayburn’s “ Town 
Topics.” Rag-time extravaganza elaborately 
7 and full of laughs, dancing and chorus- 
girls. 

Comedy.—‘ Hobson’s Choic:,” by Mr. Har- 
old Brighouse. Delightfully acted and thor- 
oughly amusing comedy of small-trade life 
in Lancashire. : 

Cort.—“ The Princess Pat,” by Messrs. Vic- 
tor Herbert and Henry Blossom. Pleasant 
and diverting comic operetta of American 
—— and American setting. 

Itinge. — “‘ Fair and armer,” by Mr. 
Avery Hopwood. Frivolous but very laugh- 
able farce, extremely well acted by unusually 
good cast. . 

Empire.—Mr. John Drew in “ The Chief,” 
by Mr. H. A. Vachell. Notice later. 

Forty-fourth Street.—Harry Lauder, the 
Scotch vaudevillian. Notice later. 

Forty-eighth Street.—Julia Arthur in “‘ The 
Eternal Magdalene,” bY Mr. Robert Mc- 
Laughlin. Sociological drama, well acted and 
interesting, with the character of the Mag- 
aeons ingeniously introduced into modern 
ife. 

Fulton.—Closed. 

Gaiety.—Closed. 

Garden. — Bjérnson’s “When the Youn 
Vine Blooms,” done by Emanuel Reicher an 
company. Notice later. 

Globe. — “ Chin-Chin.” Musical extrava- 
ganza that has been on the New York stage 
almost long enough to be considered a classic. 
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THROUGH THE AGES 


Messrs. Montgomery and Stone at their fun- 
niest. 

Harris.—“ Rolling Stones.” Farcical com- 
edy imbued with youthful spirit. The uplift 
of two young adventurers into successful busi- 
ness men. 

Hippodrome. — “‘ Hip-Hip-Hooray.” —_Spec- 
tacle, ballet, vaudeville and skating, all pic- 
turesque and on a big scale. 

Huds.n.—“ Under Fire.” Drama of the 
present war with realism in illustrating the 
episodes. Interesting and well done. 

Knickerbocker.—The Triangle moving-pic- 
ture plays with weekly change of bill. 

Liberty.—Last week of “The Birth of a 
Nation.”” Moving-picture drama of the clos- 
ing days of the Civil War and episodes of 
the reconstruction period and the rule of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Impressive and thrilling. 


Little.—Closed. 

Longacre.—“‘ The Great Lover,” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hatton. See above. 

Lyceum.—“ Our Mrs. McChesney.” The 


heroine of the Edna Ferber stories of a 
female commercial traveler in the petticoat 
line. Fairly amusing comedy of contemporary 
business life. 

Lyric.—“‘ Abe and Mawruss,” by Montague 
Glass and R. C. Megrue. The laughable as- 
ects of Jewish business and domestic life in 
ew York as shown in the careers of Messrs. 
Potash and Perlmutter well portrayed. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—“ gna hal by Mr. H. 
A. Vachell. Well-acted intimate comedy of 
English life as connected with the trade in 
antique furniture. 

Playhouse.—Grace George in “ The Liars,” 
by Henry Arthur Jones. See above. 

Princess.— Carmen” in moving pictures 
with Geraldine Farrar in the title rdle. 

Punch and Judy.—Opens December 1 with 
“Treasure Island.” otice later. 

Republic.—* Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Well-acted emotional drama dealing 
with the injustice of the double standard for 
men and women. 

Thirty-nintl. Street.—-‘‘ The Unchastened 


Woman,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. Highly 
artificial play purporting to show possibilities 
in the social life of New York. ell acted, 


but fails to carry conviction. 

Vitagraph.—‘ The Battle Cry of Peace.” 
Moving picture intended to show some of the 
horrors that would come to unprepared Amer- 
ica in case of invasion by a foreign enemy. 
In many ways impressive. 

Winter Garden. — “The World of Pleas- 
ure.” Elaborate entertainment for the t. b. m. 
which, with its purpose in mind, provides 
rag-time and chorus without any appeal to 
the mind. 
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ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS 





‘Lit e- 


EAN WEBSTER’S rescued orphan, Sallie McBride—the 
J supposed carrier-on of the inimitable correspondence by 
means of which the story of “ Daddy Long-Legs” was told— 
has been writing some more letters. And of course when this 
news reaches us our first impulse is to exclaim, “ Oh dear! 
What a shame!” For Sallie was far too nice a pitcher to be 
taken the fatal once too often to the well. But cheer up—and 
read “ Dear Enemy” (Century, $1.30). The pitcher is not 
only not broken, but comes back as full of spontaneous nat- 
uralness, effervescent sanity and unexpected wit as ever. 
Sally, it seems, has herself been made the superintendent of 
an orphan asylum, and the present correspondence is mostly 
from her office in that institution. A sequel? Not for a 
moment. A sequel is a continuation of something that was 
finished. And “ Dear Enemy” is its own disproof of such a 
proposition. 


be OD’S MAN ” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.40), by George Bronson- 

Howard, is a piece of vaulting earnestness that o’er- 
leaps itself. It is the story of young Arnold L’Hommedieu 
of New York, so. of a long Huguenot line of ministers and 
militant moralists, who, through being true to his own best 
impulses and natural manliness, is expelled from college, 
black-listed in his profession, nagged into loose living, con- 
victed of crime and finally held up to us as a sort of paschal 
lamb for the sins of contemporary society. In intention the 
book is a flaming indictment of the pharisaism of our com- 
mercial civilization. In construction it brings a many-sided 
sophistication to bear upon the piling up of realism into melo- 
drama. In manner it affects a Victorian informality that is 
often colorful, but always discursive and too frequently savors 
of artificiality. 


ERE, on the other hand, is a novel of so different a char- 
acter and quality from anything that we are accustomed 
to—of a literary technique so seeming-simple and of a spiritual 
outlook so serenely candid—that it seems, encountered among 
our clamorous and detail-mongering fiction, like a white- 
capped, cool-fingered, much-knowing nurse encountered in a 
sick-room. “ Jerusalem” it is called. And it is translated 
from the Swedish original of Selma Lagerlof, winner of the 
Nobel prize and member of the Swedish Academy. “ Jerusa- 
lem” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35) summarizes, in a series of 
separate but linked pen-pictures, the history of two genera- 
tions of a farmer family and the crisis of a religious fanati- 
cism in a rural Swedish parish. It is a book in which the 
wise can not find bottom nor the chile get beyond its depth. 


HE most noteworthy war book of the moment is a volume 
called “ A Month’s German Newspapers” (Stokes, $1.00). 

It contains translated selections from eight of the leading 
journals of Germany for the month of December, 1914. These 
have been made from the news columns, the editorial pages, 
the reports of political and military happenings, and from the 
press discussions of local affairs and of foreign activities as 
the latter affect Germany. They are printed without comment 
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and do us the unique service of eliminating those self-seeking 
middlemen, the English censorship and the hyphenated propa- 
gandists, and of bringing us into direct personal contact with 
public opinion as it is being “ made in Germany.” The book 
is wretchedly printed on poor paper, but its positive value 
neutralizes these drawbacks. 


y HE Nearing Case” (W. B. Huebsch, 50 cents), by 
Lightner Witmer, Ph.D., professor of psychology and 
director of the psychological laboratory and clinic of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is another volume that many will 
find of timely interest and of clarifying character. The 
smouldering “ intellectual liberty” and “free speech” issues 
that blazed up anew when Scott Nearing was dropped from 
his assistant professorship by the trustees of the University 
last summer invariably give off so much smoke that it is 
hard to see what is really burning. And a haphazard read- 
ing of the newspapers only makes our mind's eye smart. 
Professcr Witmer—at the imminent risk of getting scorched 
himself—has attempted to pierce the cloud for us. 


URRENT criticism is fond of pointing out the fact that 

all art is, in a way, autobiographic. But mighty little 
autobiography is art. Of this little, however, Maxim Gorky’'s 
“My Childhood” (Century, $2), is emphatically and terribly 
a part. For while it is a personal history—an account of the 
particular—it touches from the beginning the plane of the 
impersonal and strikes from the beginning the note of uni- 
versality. It is the tragedy of the Russian poor, not the 
misery of the author’s youth, that emerges for us from its 
pages. It is a race, not an individual, that we sense in the 
making. In short, the tale is true in a deeper sense than that 
of having happened. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 





























“SAM, THE PEOPLE ARE GETTING WEARY AFTER RELGIUM, THE 
LUSITANIA, THE ARMENIA, ETC, CAN’T YOU TAKE A STAND ON ANY- 
THING?” 

“] SUPPOSE I MUST. IF I FIND ANY AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO 
REFUSE TO BE VACCINATED I’LL PUT ’EM IN JAIL FOR A YEAR!” 
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Thanksgiving Baked Meats 


HAT is this? 
It is a Thanksgiving dinner. 

Why does every one look so un- 
happy? 

Because it is a family reunion. 

Is it so? 

Yes. They come back to the old 
manse to feast on the home-fed tur- 
keys and cranberries grown on the 
farm. 

Which is the host? 

The wretched-looking old man flour- 
ishing the carving-knife. He is sup- 
posed to have money and is known to 
have made no will. 

Why do they look so? 

They are relations. 

What does that mean? 

It means persons with blood ties who 
cordially hate each other. 

What is wrong with the couple 
crouching behind the celery? 

They are distant cousins who have 
come all the way from the city on a 
sleeping-car and return immediately 
after dinner. 

Why did they do it? 

Because they have always done so. 

Who is the old girl with the mega- 
phone? 

That is not a megaphone. 
ear-trumpet. 

Why do they shout so cheerfully 
into it? 

She is a rich aunt without child or 
chick. 

Do they love to have her in their 
midst? 

No—but they must. She is a widow 
who lives in a hotel and likes home 
cooking. 

So? 

They fill her up with food and sit 
her by the fire to simmer after dinner. 
She thinks she is having a splendid 
time. 

Who is the old lady with the cap 
and spectacles? 

That is dear old grandmother. 

Why does she smile? 

Because to-morrow is the one day 
when she seems to be part of the 
Big Scheme. It is the morning after 
Thanksgiving. 

Where does she come in? 

They are all ill and she cooks up 


It is an 


‘RIFe’ 


old-fashioned remedies on the kitchen 
stove. ’ 

Why does she not let them pass 
away? 

Because this is the one joy she has 
in life. 

Does no one stay at home? 

It would not be showing the right 
Thanksgiving spirit. 

What is that? 

It is something folks are supposed 
to display on this holiday. It is like 
having to be good on Sundays. 

It is not real, then? 

No; in actual life relatives are not 
thankful to be together. They avoid 
each other and figure how they can 
do each other out of their share in 
the old homestead. 

The Thanksgiving reunion isn’t all 
it looks on the magazine covers, then? 

It isn’t being done at all. People go 
to the table d’hétes to avoid home 
cooking and four kinds of pie. 

And they are thankful? 


For what they have left undone and 
for their courage. 

Why are they not put on a magazine 
cover? 

Because they are left-overs who have 
no relations to visit, no Pilgrim fathers 
to revere, no bank accounts, no repu- 
tations. 

Who are they? 

The artists who draw the magazine 
covers. 

Kate Masterson. 


Onto Him 


RESIDENT CHURCHILL of the 
Board of Education, whom the 
Mayor stumps to resign, is the same 
Mr. Churchill whose appointment by 
the Mayor, in spite of objection, was 
so earnestly deprecated by many 
friends. 
But the Mayor, it seems, can learn, 
and when he does he is ready to act 
on acquired knowledge. 





“THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT” 








SHE 
UTE-MAW 


“NICE LITTLE DOG YOU HAVE.” 

“SPLENDID LITTLE DOG. QUIET, PEACEFUL AND DOMESTIC. NO MILITARY 
SPIRIT IN HIM. SIMPLY CAN’T IMAGINE THE LITTLE CHAP GETTING INTO ANY 
SORT OF A SCRAP.” 

“WHAT DO YOU CALL HIM?” 

“ UNCLE SAM.” 


Some Things Are Self-Evident 


ICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL does not believe that President Wilson 
said he did not want Mr. Marshall for a running mate in 1916. 


It is not likely that Mr. Wilson said so. It was not necessary. 
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A Corporation Heaven 


LL corporations everywhere, of 

high estate or low, which may 
happen to feel outraged in body or 
soul (if they have souls, of course) 
should cast their eyes toward Alabama 
and make preparations to migrate 
thither instanter. Alabama is very 
fond of corporations, nor is it content 
to manifest this fondness in mere idle 
persiflage, but in a more substantial 
manner, to wit: the legislature has re- 
cently met and “exempted all corpor- 
ations from paying taxes for a period 
of ten years.” The quotation is from 
The Survey. 

Alabama as the mecca of corpora- 
tions offers a_ beautiful outlook. 
Under such favorable circumstances 
she should ultimately have more cor- 
porations to the square inch than any 
other commonwealth or uncommon- 
wealth on the continent, each wallow- 
ing contentedly in a riot of prcft and 
none contributing one jot or tittle to 
the upkeep of government or other 
public expense. There may even be 
so’ many corporations that everybody 
else would have to move out, and es- 
pecially the little children, of whom 
Alabama has scant affection left after 
it is through fondling its beloved cor- 


porations. Ellis O. Jones. 


NY hill is too steep for a balky 
horse. 
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Shade of Pilgrim Father: KINDLY RE- 
MEMBER, IN MAKING UP THE THANKSGIV- 
ING NUMBER OF “ LIFE,”” THAT NO WITCHES 
WERE EVER BURNED IN NEW ENGLAND 
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With one hand resting on 
a wild _— tree, stood a 
figure tall and gaunt. 


he 







She nestled close in his strong, 
protecting arm. 


Through the darkness she came 
to him with arms outstretched. 
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EES: wil Everything had to give way 
“Never!” hissed Farlow, grinding the “One lump or two?” to Gytvis's Sappiness. 
necklace beneath his well-shod heel. queried Alantha. 


HINTS TO ILLUSTRATORS 
IF YOU HAVEN’T TIME TO READ THE MANUSCRIPTS, YOU MIGHT AT LEAST MAKE THE DRAWINGS INTERESTING 
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Malice in Blunderland 


“DUT there’s nothing the matter with 

me!” feebly protested the gentle- 
man whom Malice called “the Duch- 
ess’s husband,” as they laid him forc- 
ibly on the operating table and began 
a general whittling of tools, prepara- 
tory to work. Old Dr. Turtle, a shell- 
back physician, glared across at an in- 
tellectual Rabbit who, spectacles on 
nose, stood testing the edge of a small 
jig-saw. 

“What did the patient say?” in- 
quired Dr. Turtle crossly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Doctor, what he 
says,” replied Dr. Rabbit. “ He’s un- 
der anesthetics, you know.” 

“You haven’t given me any yet,” 
persisted the patient, whereat two Doc- 
tors and a Caterpiller in nurse’s uni- 
form looked embarrassed. 

“What could we have been think- 
ing of?” asked several assistant sur- 
geons in unison. A school of sharks, 
to whom, as a class, the Turtle 
had been lecturing, applauded vigor- 
ously, 

“T had my mind on the bill,” growled 
Dr. Turtle. “I wish you other fellows 
would concentrate on your business the 
way I do.” 

This rebuke seemed to cause a great 
stir in the medical profession, and 
Malice, as an onlooker, was quite 
thrilled at the excitable manner in 
which the various doctors present be- 
gan putting down figures in an account 
book. One brilliant young Ostrich, re- 
cently graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, had the pres- 
ence of mind to ring up Bradstreet’s 
and look up the patient’s exact com- 
mercial rating. 

“ A-1,” announced the Ostrich, turn- 
ing from the telephone. 

“That means, of course, that it’s 
appendicitis,” said the Turtle in a satis- 
fied tone as he approached the patient’s 
abdomen with an instrument resem- 
bling a very sharp trowel. 

“Not necessarily,” hooted an Owl, 
who stood at the head of the table, 
prepared to administer gas with all the 
cruelty of a German soldier. “I’m 


Hl—Fun Among the Surgeons 





“But there’s nothing the matter with 
me!” feebly protested the gentleman. 





sure he can afford a stomach operation 
—most of our wealthy patients prefer 
that.” 

“Perhaps his stomach doesn’t need 
it,” shrieked little Malice nervously. 

“My dear,” replied the Turtle pat- 
ronizingly, “you don’t understand 
stomachs in the least. It isn’t at all a 
matter of what a stomach needs—it’s 
what it craves. This is a twelve-mil- 
lion-dollar stomach, my child. All its 
years it has been fed on vintage wines, 
truffles, imported game, hothouse vege- 
tables, exotic desserts. It’s three times 
its natural size and lined with a sort 
of peptic fungus resembling rare 
orchids. Nothing short of a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar operation would satisfy a 
stomach like that.” 

“Tush—it isn’t stomach trouble!” 
squeaked Dr. Rabbit. “It’s paranoia— 
I’m a nerve specialist.” 

“Tt’s not!” grunted a bear, flourish- 
ing a bottle of mineral water. “I pro- 
nounce it gout—I’m a uric-acid ex- 
pert.” 

“Well,” volunteered the Turtle, 
staying the fatal stroke, “there seems 
to be some confusion in diagnosis. Be- 
fore making the incision we had better 
take a straw vote. What do you think 
is the matter with him, learned con- 
freres?” 

Whereat the assembled physicians, 
raising a great babel, pompously ex- 
pressed the following opinions: 


“ Appendicitis ! ” 

“ Asthma!” 

“Gout!” 

“Necrosis of the brain!” 
“ Plural pneumonia!” 


“Necromantic, neoplastic, ophthal- 
mic, arterial sclerosis!” 
“ Nothing!” 


The latter opinion was not expressed 
by a doctor at all, but came from little 
Malice as a lay opinion. 

“Who said ‘ nothing’?” inquired the 
Turtle harshly. 

“T did,” defiantly replied Malice. 

“Well, continue to say it,” com- 
manded the shell-backed savant. 

“It’s plain to be seen,” remarked the 
young Ostrich brilliantly, “that there 
is a decided difference of opinion 
among us. Now the whole case can 
be reduced by the simplest rules of 
logic. Either we are all right or all 
wrong.” 

“Tf we are all right,” said the Rab- 
bit, “the ethical thing is to go ahead 
and operate on everything mentioned.” 

“And if we are all wrong,” chimed 
in the Bear, “ we ought to do the same 
thing.” 

“That’s the usual procedure, I think, 
in surgery,” agreed the Owl with a 
very wise air. 

“But, gentlemen,” said the patient, 
suddenly sitting up and addressing the 
consultation, “ before you proceed fur- 
ther may I——” 

“You may not!” snapped the Tur- 
tle, pushing him back to a prostrate 
position. 

“But you are making a dreadful 
mistake,” moaned the man on the 
table. 

“T frequently do,” growled Dr. Bear, 
“but I never admit it.” 

“No competent surgeon 
agreed the Owl eagerly. 

“Not a medical mistake—a mistake 
in personality,” protested the subject. 
“Do you really know who you're oper- 
ating on?” 

“The Duke of St. Regis—the 
wealthiest man in New York,” prompt- 
ly responded the surgical chorus. 


does,” 
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The patient again sat up on the table 
and grinned defiantly. 

“The Duke,” said he, “is now in- 
toxicated at Narragansett Pier. 1 am 
his double—his butler.” 

At this announcement the entire con- 
ference stopped as by magic. 

“T must be off to attend an important 
vivisection,” said the Turtle evasively, 
as he drew on his gray gloves and 
dropped his deadly instrument in its 
case. 

“My word! Half past six, and my 
family waiting!” exclaimed the Rab- 
bit, following suit. 











“Sore 


In a moment all the assembled medi- 
cos were bumping into one another in 
their haste to escape. 

“But doctors, doctors!” pleaded the 
impatient patient, rising to his feet. 
“What is the matter with me—gout, 
necrosis, appendicitis? ” 

“Those are luxuries limited to 
the rich,” announced the Turtle 
shortly. “To one of your humble 
station a stomach-ache is quite suf- 
ficient.” 

Saying which he departed, and left 
little Malice to pursue her further ad- 
ventures. 


“If we are all right,” said the Rabbit, “the ethical thing is to go ahead and 
operate on everything mentioned ” 


The Ubiquitous Hurriers and 
What They Say 


i han sorry, but I can’t stop now.” 


“ Never had so much to do in my 
life.” 


“We haven’t a minute to spare.” 
“Come!” 





“Yes, I think we'll just make it.” 

“You'll have to excuse me. I’m in 
an awful rush!” 

“Some other day!” 

“Hurry up!” 

“Get a move on!” 

“Step lively, please!” 

“Well, I’m off!” 








The Chubby Girl 


“The chubby girl is coming back 
with the new winter fashions.” 
—News Note. 


Shem chubby girl is coming back, 
The buxom type and pleasing, 

The roly-poly sort of girl— 

An armful built for squeezing ; 

The sofa-pillow style of maid, 

By nature deftly bolstered— 

The plump and billowy make of girl, 

Abundantly upholstered. 


The chubby girl is coming back, 

Sing, hey, the tidings charmful! 

The ample, bouncing, dimpled wench, 
A round and rosy armful— 

The full-blown rose, all blush and 

bloom, 

Of girls, the sort to fondle. 

Sing, hey, the curved and jovial miss, 
Of sweets 2 wholesome bundle! 


The chubby girl is coming back, 
The slender type displacing, 

The plumper fad is going out— 
The newest thing is lacing, 

A bas the geometric type, 

Slim, sinuous and bony. 

Sing, hey, the appetizing maid— 
Made round like good bolonga! 


The chubby girl is coming back— 
’Twill vulgar be to wiggle. 
She’s out-of-date, that swaying sylph— 
All angles, soul, and giggle. 
Dame Fashion, deaf to every plea, 
Decrees the goddess burly— 
So here’s to the sprite with the appetite, 
The blithe and fatted girlie! 

Irving Dillon. 


Our Presidents 


HE uncertain quality of some of 
our Presidents (present company 
excepted) would lead to the belief that 
a school of Presidents would not be a 
bad thing. Here are some of the ob- 
vious requirements : 

He should be able to read, write and 
talk. 

He should have served in Congress 
for four years. 

He should have been Mayor of New 
York, Governor of Ohio, or the head 
of some large department store. 

After he has ceased to be President he 
should be bound over to keep the peace. 
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What She Dreamed of Doing 


HE dreamed of marrying a wealthy 
man with a chivalric temperament 
and a delighful disposition, 

She married-a wealthy man, 





She dreamed of getting into the best 
society. 
She got into the worst. 





She dreamed that she would never be 
fat. 

She is now rolling on the floor three 
times a day. 











She dreamed that her children would 
always mind her. 
Now she minds them. 


She dreamed that some day she would 
be happy. 
She is waiting for that day. 


Wanted: An Employee 


If you employed a man at a salary 
of $7,500 a year and allowed him an 
expense account in addition, you'd 
expect that man to produce results, 
wouldn’t you? Florida is going to 
employ a man to represent her in 
the United States Senate next year. 
Let’s employ a man that can “ pro- 
duce.”—Key West (Fla.) Journal. 


OLLIER’S WEEKLY alls that 

the frankest—and rawest—ex- 

pression of pork-barrel sentiment it 
has heard in a long time. 

Stars above, what a job! To be 
“employed” to represent in the United 
States Senate and “ produce” for such 
persons as this editor of the Key West 
Journal! 



































A FRIEND IN NEED 


BUNNY GRAY SAID TO RUDDY TOP: “I SMELL APPLES; LET’S FIND THEM.” 
THEY FOUND THE FRUIT, AND BUNNY WENT IN TO GET IT. 

SUDDENLY THE BOX CLOSED WITH A BANG, MAKING A PRISONER OF BUNNY. 
RUDDY TOP CAME TO THE RESCUE, AND 

BOTH WENT ON THEIR WAY REJOICING. 





Thoughts on a Recent Resignation 


HERE is a big difference between being a Man among men and being a para- 

gon among nincompoops. The Man is a man in any company, but the 

paragon, separated from his nincompoops and put in competition with men, 
exhibits the phenomena of puncture and presently quits his job. IN LOVE 
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The Greatest Art of All 


EACHER: Now, children, remember that you have a 


reputation to maintain for advanced thinking. Atten- 
tion, please! This morning we will talk about the arts. 
Is there any art greater than another? 
BricHt Boy: Oh, yes. 
“Well then, first let us enumerate some of the arts. 
There is the art of painting, of music, of the drama i 
“ But, teacher, excuse me, the art I mean is greater than 





any of these.” 

“Name it.” 

“Tt’s the art of getting something for nothing, one in 
which the American people, above all others, have come to 
excel.” 

“T don’t think I-ever heard of that art before. But, as 
you know, children, this class has absolute freedom of 
thought and expression, and so, James, you are at liberty 
to elaborate your statement. Stand up and face the class 
and explain what is the art of getting something for noth- 
ing, and why you think it is the greatest of all the arts.” 

James, unembarrassed, stood up. 

“Teacher and fellow pupils,” he said, “I am going to 
put it as briefly as possible. The law of self-preservation 
is the first instinct of all animals, including human beings. 
There are two methods of preserving one’s self, either 
by work or by strategy. Those who don’t use either 
method starve, unless they have inherited wealth, when 
they generally become parasites. Now then, my friends, 
the art of getting something for nothing was, up to recent 
times, practised by individuals or by small groups—like 
burglars, highwaymen, lobbyists and magnates. Then 
Christian Science came in and expanded this great art until 
large numbers of people succumbed to the idea that you 
could get something for nothing. It was marvelous. All 
you had to do was to fold your hands, smile sweetly and 
all trouble and disease vanished. Up to that time, when 
anybody wanted anything really worth while possessing, 
they had to put forth an effort; after, they had but to 
wish it on. If you broke your leg, you could smile, call it 
an error of mortal mind, and it was made whole. 

“The thing worked so well with Christian Science that 
they tried it in many other directions. Minimum wage 
laws are now supposed to change our socialistic conditions. 
Legislatures and Congresses have but to fass measures, and 
like the prestidigitator who takes a rabbit out of a hat, lo! 
they can create happiness by »assing a resolution. And last 
of all, we have woman suffrase. From the simple act of a 
lot of women dropping a piece of paper into a ballot box at 
certain intervals wars will cease, bread will jump into ovens 
and bake itself, children will grow up with ready-made 
characters and eternal bliss will be the order of the day. 
This, then, is what I mean when I say that of all the arts 
known to man the art of getting something for nothing 
is entitled to the Iron Cross. Am I right?” 

TEACHER: Is he right? Now, children, remember that 
you are all advanced thinkers and about a hundred years 
ahead of the newspaper-reading, baseball-attending public 
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THE FUTURIST’S NIGHTMARE 
HIS GALATEA COMES TO LIFE 





of to-day. The question is: Is the art of getting some- 
thing for nothing the greatest of all the arts? All those 
in favor say aye; contrary, no. The ayes have it. You 
may now run out and play. 


Anticipations 

NE does not like at this early day to anticipate any of 
the conditions of peace, but if the Prussian military 
governor who had Miss Cavell shot is eventually to be 
hanged it will be very suitable to have it done in Brussels. 
It is important that as many as possible of the German 
commanders who are identified with the enforcement of 
the Prussian policy of “ frightfulness” shouid be hanged, 
if they can be caught. Von Biilow is one of them. Von 
der Goltz is another. There are a lot of them, but of 

course they are not caught yet. 


Reasonable 


A MOB took a wretch of a fellow out and strung him 
up to a tree. “For the sanctity of womanhood!” 
they solemnly proclaimed. 

However, they were reasonable about it. They didn’t go 
to the fanatical length of holding women too sacred to 
take in washing to support their husbands and children 
and a dog or two for each family. 

In fact, there was scarcely a man in the mob but gave, 
in his own home life, practical token of not going so far 
as that. 
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AND BEFORE THEY WERE MARRIED HE WOULD HAVE DONE IT FOR HER GLADLY, EVEN IF SHE HAD 
BEEN A CENTIPEDE 
























’ ext) — 
— Sleep as a Criticism 
€.&v SAUT SCISSORS cep | 
= RE (—} A dramatic author who was reading a 
ek N | ——'b UT NULLUs Dp new work before the company of the 
ear LA p Comédie Frangaise was disturbed, says 
pon =A oe \P the Christian Register, at seeing that one 
aagyaee AC e of the members, Monsieur Got, had gon: ( 
i 
\ fast asleep. The author stopped and re 
How It Happened proved the sleeper. He was reading his 


Under the able superintendence of the 
twentieth-century builder, cottages and 
houses sprang up like mushrooms upon 
the new estate. But one morning the 
foreman rushed into his employer’s office 
in a state of intense excitement. 

“ Please, sir,” he gasped, “one of the 
new houses has fallen down in the night.” 

“What?” roared the builder. “ You 
mean to tell me that one of my new, well- 
built, desirable villa residences has come to 
grief? How the dickens did that happen? ” 

“Well, sir,” explained the foreman, 
“as far as I can make out, there was a 
little mistake. Unfortunately the men 
took down the scaffolding before they 
had put up the wall-paper ! ’—Tit-Bits. 





Visitor: I think it’s just wonderful 
to see you cheery with all those horrid 
wounds on your head. 

WounDeD Optimist: Oh well, miss, 
it’s a very cheerin’ thing to wake up of a 
mornin’ an’ find that you've still got a ’ead 
to ’ave wounds on!”—London Opinion. 





A CONVULSION OF NATURE” 


play to the committee in order, he said 
to obtain their opinion. How could : 

man who was asleep give an opinion? 
Monsier Got rubbed his eyes and re 
marked, “Sleep is an opinion.” That 
ended the discussion. I 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Long Known 


“ Father,” said the minister’s son, “ my 
teacher says that ‘collect’ and ‘ congre- 
gate’ mean the same thing. Do they?” 


“Perhaps they do, my son,” said the 
venerable clergyman, “but you may tell 
your teacher that there is a vast differ- 1 


ence between a congregation and a col- 
lection.”—Christian Register. 





“ Any fashions in that paper, Daddy?” 

Davpy (who has just settled the dress- 

maker’s bill): Yes, but they are of no 

use to you, dear. It’s yesterday’s paper. 
—Pelican. | 
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Their quality is in keep- 
ing with the quality of 
the world’s finest cars— 


HARDMAN 


“SureGrip’ Tires 


Heavy traction tread insures unusually long ser- 
vice. Guaranteed for 5000 miles. 

Write for price list and address of nearest dealer. 
Hardman Tire and Rubber Co. 


New York Office, 1904 Broadway 


Western Distributor: J. Douglas Culver, 2728 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Factory, Belleville, N. J. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 






















Bonbons— 
bs Chocolates 


A rare choice of dainty and 
exquisite novelties appro- 
priate for every occasion. 
Bonbonnieres, unconven- 
tional in design, imported 
specially from Paris for 
Maillard “Quality” Bon- 
bons and Chocolates. 





























Your purchases will be Ne 
packed ready for safe to 
delivery and shipped to 
any address, on request. 
Mail orders given 
prompt attention. 

















Afternoon Tea in the Luncheon Hl 
Restaurant, three to six | 


Fifth Peewee at 30th. Street 


N ORK 
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RAYMOND- WHITCOMB CRUISES: 


TO THE 
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West Indies, Panama, the Central Ameri- and 
can Wonderland and the Spanish Main 
Tropical Cruises de Luxe of twenty-four days’ a AA al ot & 
duration sailing from New York Jan. 29, “" 2 
Feb. 12 and March 11, by the beautiful ei. ’ Cold 
American sisterships , 
“ PASTORES and TENADORES” ' . = 3 » =" Meats 


Under exclusive charter 
to Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


and under the American Flag 
Remarkable and comprehensive tours to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
January 15th, February 2nd, 5th, 16th and 26th, 1916 


Tours to California on the Highest Plane of Travel 
November 3rd, 17th and December 14th : = — 
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Send for Booklet desired | 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY At last she came to understand Luck 
a7 le Pia Bost The facts to which they'd kept her Signor Marconi has been telling a 
empile ce, on : Sig Mé as g i 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco blinded, story about a certain celebrated admiral 
And offered him her heart and hand, who was a countryman of his. 
— coi But found him strangely other- “The admiral,” he says, “had won 
COPPER STEIN SETS minded. many battles and great renown, and at a 
ball given in his honor one lady said to 
Sherbet Sets, Fruit and Nut —— ‘ - » trio > £3 +g 
Bonrl, Tobacco Caddies, Ash He wed—and didn’t need to woo— pew i wi rr oe war Sout 
| gg me payee be The splendid Amazon, Liosha. meee ticssony- pa ne 
per 5c Sa anil enon i 2 * : . ns Yes,’ replied the second lady. ‘ Isn't 
bowl with your initial in brass And if they're not in Timbuctoo : it fortunate? Otherwise he wouldn't be 
repousse. They may be found in Cappadocia. ite to wear oft bie eenile** 
2 = Arthur Guiterman. —Tit-Bits. 
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OU oO 0 
CONTEMPORARIES 


SO cents the case of 6 glassstoppered bottles 





Ti Ough” 

An exchange prints the following list 
of words ending in “ ough,” and adds the 
pronunciation of the more obscure words, 
so far as ascertainable from the diction- 
aries: Messrs. Gough (goff), Hough 
(huff), and Clough (cluff), though tough 
enough, thought through the day that they 
would visit Mr. Brough (broo), who, hav- 
ing a hiccough (hiccup) and a cough, 
lived in a clough (cluff or clou), with 
plenty of dough, and a tame chough 
(chuff), kept near a plough in a rough 
trough, hung to a bough over a lough 
(loch). A slough (sluf) of the bank into 
the slough (sloo) injured his thorough- 
bred’s hough (hock). 

No wonder the foreigner shudders at 
those four terrible letters! 

—Youth's Companion. 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Kickey or Highball. Try It! 


In the Sere ard Yellow 


“TI am getting old,” confessed Uncle 
Pester. “Age is crecping on me. I 
notice the signs more and more frequent- 
ly. For instance, the other day, when 
the circus was here - 

“Why, you went to it!” 

“Oh, yes! I went, but I got kind of 
tired of the hard seats before the big 
show was over and didn’t stay for the 
concert at all! ”—Kansas City Star. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


he center of 
Business and 
Social Life of 
the Metropolis 


1000-OUTSIDE ROOMS 
JOHN MSE.BOWMAN 
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Eat and Grow Thin 
Thousands have done it safely and comfortably by the 


instructions in this book. 
By Vance Thompson. 


Readable, practical, definite. 
Price $1 at booksellers or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., &* RTH AVENUE 


























True Optimist 
Among the passengers on a train on a 
one-track road in the Middle West was a 
talkative jewelry drummer. Presently the 
train stopped to take on water, and the 
conductor neglected to send back a flag- 


man. An express came along and, before 
it could be stopped, bumped the rear end 
of the first train. The drummer was 
lifted from his seat and pitched head 
first into the seat ahead. His silk hat 
was jammed clear down over his ears. 
He picked himself up and settled back 
in his seat. No bones had been broken. 
He drew a long breath, straightened up, 
and said: “ Well, they didn’t get by us, 
anyway.’’—Argonaut. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit makes 


an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Born Lucky 


First Coster: Well, poor old Bill’s 
gone. 

Seconp Coster (scornfully): Poor, in- 
deed! Luckiest bloke in the market. 
Couldn't touch nuffink wifout it turned 
to money. Insured ’is ’ouse—burned in 
a month, Insured ’isself again’ hacci- 
dents—broke ’is harm first week. Joined 
the Burial Serciety last Toosday, and now 
’e’s ‘opped it. I call it luck.”—Tit-Bits. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


THE applicant for the post of butler 
seemed somewhat dense, but in other re- 
spects fairly suitable. Almost as an 
after-thought the mistress of the house 
put a final query: “I suppose you are 
a single man?” she asked. 

“Er—er, no mum,” he _ stammered. 
“T’m twins!” 











—London Opinion. 
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DEITIES 


The Utmost in Cigarettes 
Plain End or Cork Tip 






| Bople om refinement! 
| and ° . . 1 | 
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Make the Highest Grad Tate! 
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MUTUAL PITY 














Kr bottle in the 
hand is worth 
two on the shelf 





Whis 
The : 7 OP-NOTCH “Scotch 
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Indissoluble Partners 


EMORY and Imagination had a 
discussion as to which was the 
greater. 

“Without me,” said Memory, “ your 
buildings, your fine castles, would all 
go down. I alone give you power to 
retain them.” 

“Without me,” said Imagination, 
“there would be no use of retaining 
them, for, indeed, they wouldn’t be 
there. I am the great builder.” 

“ And I the great recorder.” 

“Tt appears, then, that no one of us 
is greater than the other. Yet I would 
not change places with you.” 

“Why not?” said Memory. 

“ Because,” replied Imagination, 
“without you I can still keep on creat- ; ! 
ing over and over.” ‘ ; ae /. “I wish Dad had bought 

At the end of a year Memory came ' i, oom fF an All-Year Car” 
back. 

“What have you done?” asked 
Memory. 


“ Nothing,” said Imagination. | ° e . 

“And you were wrong when you For the family this Winter 

said that without me you could still 

go on creating.” Drive to business in a cozy ALL-YEAR Car—take the kiddies along 
“Ves. 1 Gs not rontioe how depen- | and drop them off at school—send the car back to your wife for shopping 

dent I was upon you. What have you or social duties—these are some of the advantages in owning the Kissel 

been doing during the year?” ALL-YEAR Car. Make it fill your every need for winter driving; then, 


‘when spring comes, transform it into a touring car by simply removing the 
Wl” 


7 Learn I KISSELKAR 


Every Inch a Car 


This new Kissel idea makes possible the use of one car the year 
round—a touring car in summer—a handsome closed coach in winter. 
One car that will give complete ALL- YEAR service without the slightest 
sacrifice of appearance or comfort. 


The new KisselKars—Touring, Roadster, ALL-YEAR Models, are 
very beautiful. Deep, roomy tonneaus; delightfully comfortable seats; 
every convenience and appointment; mechanically superb; a carefully 
manufactured car in every vital detail. 














SiS POSE tf, 


,, 


The price range is from $1050 to $2000. Write for literature 
describing the ALL-YEAR Car and other KisselKar models. 


Learn to know it. Learn to use it every time you . i i i 
‘anon. waehaeten tt hes clan Kissel Motor Car Co., 418 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wisconsin 
shelf where the children can get at it as easily as 
you yourself. Teach them to understand that 
ioxogen keeps little hurts from growing big— 
by destroying the germs before infection can 
Start. Dioxogen is 99.961% pure. In its purity 
and strength it excels all other peroxides. It 
needs no bitter acetanilid to preserve it, as others | = os scares ai . 


do. You can get it by name at any drug store. “ — . 
Thie size trial bottle sent FREE A | Reviewing some old friends. That “DON’T SHOUT 9 
was all I could do.” 
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“I can hear you with the MORLEY 


Then we are practically equal. PHONE,” ‘it is invisible, weaght- 
§ less, comfortable, inexpensive. No 


“Yes. Let us live together here- om gy 
metal, wires nor ru r. n 


after in harmony, carrying on our used by anyone, young or old. 
door this legend: The Morley Phone for the 


YOU HOLD THE REINS— | DEAF 


” 











Probably own the horse. An . 
ot 4 . yway, it’s “up to you” to || : is to the ears what glasses t 
have him shod with CAPEWELL nails. There is no Memory without aca. Gite «a= Booklet 
A “safety first’? precaution no one can taining testimonials of users 
afford to neglect. Nails that hold shoes 





Imagination, 


| 
: . . all over the country. It describes 
firmly save needless expense and danger. ' And no Imagination without causes of deafness; tells how and 


Ask for Capewell nails. Not cheapest Memory. why the MORLEY PHONE 


regardless of quality, but best in the world affords relief. Over a quarter of a million sold. 
at a fair price. THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 770, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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Why We Are Prosperous 


W* read in the financial columns of the Sun that prosperity reigns in different sec- 
tions of the country. The West is prosperous because “more than a billion bushels 
of wheat is indicated and more than 1,500,000,000 bushels of oats, record yields both, 
and more than three million bushels of corn, only a little below the average.” » 
In the next paragraph we read that the South is prosperous because “a relatively 
reduced crop of cotton is putting the South in funds.” Thus we see that prosperity 
comes from small crops as well as from large, which only goes to prove that finance and 
financial writing possess intricacies that have no necessary connection with common 
sense. 













GIVE THESE BOOKS TO THE 
NATURE LOVER! 


Four wonderful little Jolumes that give the key 
to nature's Wonders—identifying instantly trees, 
flowers, birds, butterflies— 


‘ THE MOST APPRECIATED 
OF GIFTS 


I call these books “‘ The Pocket Nature Library” —4 volumes— 
with 700 colored plates and each illustration is fully described in 
simple language. 

Each book is handy pocket size, 314x514, and bound in flexible 
leather—Little companions on woodsy-welks—that have a fund 
of information and entertainment that is never-failing and which 
will provide a source of pleasure for years to come. 


Each book is written by an authority on the subject—"‘The Tree 
Guide” by Julia Ellen Rogers; ‘Land Birds” by Chester A. Reed; 
“Flower Guide” by Chester A. Reed; 
“Butterfly Guide” by W. J. Holland. 
























>, SELECT THIS SET OF BOOKS FOR 
SON YOUR NATURE:LOVING FRIENDS ! 
} RY $4.50—Examination free— 
c Ly 














Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
Garden City 
N. Y. 


by using the coupon attached 


"a9 6 , 
* ao 
"osor4 
45 Foe 


y Please send me, the 

— Pocket Nature Library in 
four volumes, all charges 

” paid. If the Books are satis- 
AY 7 factory, after 5 days | agree to 
‘¢ ” send $4.50 (or 75c. and $1.00 a 

IN ¥” month for 4 months — $4.75 total) 

7 otherwise | will return the books. 

Send books and bill to 
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Evans’s Depilatory Powder 


removes objectionable hair safely and 
temporarily. There is no safe way to 
remove hair permanently. 


for complete outfit including pow- 
50 cents der, mixing dish and spoon. At 
drug- and department-stores, or by mail. Money 
back if you want it. 


Evans’s Soothing Cream, 25 cents 


The smoothest and most soothing cold cream, 
At drug- and department-s.ores or by mail. 


GEORGE B EVANS 1108 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





“IT DECLARE here to-day that in the 

whole number of learned financial 
men that I have consulted I never 
have found any two of them agree; 
and therefore it is hardly worth while 
for us to plead any very remarkable 
degree of ignorance when nobody is 
competent to instruct us.” 

This remark was made by Senator 
William Pitt Fessenden in the United 
States Senate on February 12, 1862. 
Is it not quite as true to-day as it was 
then? 





“ My cross-examination didn’t seem to 
worry you much,” said the famous lawyer 
to the witness after the trial. “ Have 
you had any previous experience?” 

“ Just a little,” replied the witness sar- 
castically. “I have six children.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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_ Fashioned 


Thanksgiving 








Waiting at your Dealers 
or write to 
c. Hi. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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It is but 20 minutes from New York's shopping district 











From Your Room 
On the “Heights” 


—flooded by ocean breezes—you get a wonderful pano- 
ramic view of New York Harbor, the Sky-Line, Gov- 
ernor’s Island,the Statue of Liberty, and the Jersey 
Shore, when you live at Brocklyn’s home of luxurious 
comfort—the 


Hotel Bossert 


and theatre center. 

Every facility, comrort, convenience, and luxury of 
New York’s ultra-fashionable hotels at far more avail- 
able rates. 

400 finely furnished rooms or suites. 
cuisine. Transient and Residential 
Montague- Hicks-Remsen Sts., Brooklyn 


i 


Exceptional 














A Germanized Henderson 


PON looking to see what had hap- 
pened to Ernest Flagg Henderson 
to make him a leading pro-German 
speaker at the annual meeting and din- 
ner of the German University League 
(New York, October 30) one discovers 
that he married a German lady in Ber- 
lin in 1889. He also took a Ph.D. in 
Berlin, and he has been a writer of 
German history, but men get over de- 
grees and German history. A German 
wife is a more permanent influence. 
Houston Chamberlain, the Germanized 
Englishman, has one. So has our 
obstreperous, reverend, Germanist, fel- 
low townsman, Thomas C. Hall. 
“When I think,” said Dr. Hender- 





Holstein Cows Milk 
Vitality Builder 


To most people milk is milk, but no other organic foodstuff, except 
meat, shows such marked variation. Not fat, but digestible proteids 
in milk, build bone, muscle and vitality. One who has convalesced 
after serious illness appreciates the definite meaning of vitality. 

Registered purebred Holstein-Friesian cows’ milk is rich in 
proteids, the ingredients of greatest value in building vitality. 

Scientists have established the fact that the registered purebred 
Holstein-Friesian cow with her giant size and her vigorous constitu- 
— possesses more vitality than cows of other breeds and is able to 

= that vitality to the consumer of the milk. Secure Holstein 

k for your family. It is vastly superior for infants, invalids, 
convalescents and aged people, because of the ease with which it is 
digested a to the small fat globules. Purebred Holstein cows’ 
milk is naturally light colored. Do not make the error of thinking 
yellow milk to be better. _It positively is not. 

Ask your milkman for Holstein milk. If he fails to provide you 
send us his name and we will try to secure a supply for you. Send 
for illustrated booklet, “The Story of Holstein Milk.” 
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San Francisco 
Fair Closes 
December 4th 
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San Diego 
Fair Closes 
December 31st 


As You Step Aboard 


you are thrilled with the thought of this charming, 
restful trip—‘‘One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” on 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


“MORGAN LINE” 


New York and New Orleans 


Connections at New Orleans with the luxurious 


SUNSET LIMITED 
Every Day in the Year — No Extra Fare 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego 


San Francisco 


Special low fares until November 30th. For information and literature, write 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, New York City 


1158 Broadway at 27th St. 


366 Broadway at Franklin St. 


39 Broadway near Wall St, 
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22-B American Building 





F. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | 


| 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


son, “of what the United States could 
gain by a clear comprehension of all 
that Germany has done for civiliza- 
tion, and by a fervent study of her 
methods and an adaptation of them to 


our needs instead of by a blind hos- 


tility, I feel like praying to God, ‘ For- 
give them; they know not what they 
do!” 


Dr. Henderson’s countrymen have 
seen all that Germany did for civ- 
ilization in Belgium; their study of 
her methods there has been suf- 


ficiently fervent; but Ged forbid (our 
God, not Wilhelm’s) that we shall ever 
have needs to which such methods can 
be adapted. 

Not many Americans or Englishmen 
are Germanized, but when it does hap- 
to be a thor- 


pen it tends, apparently, 


ough job. When complicated with a 
marriage made in Germany it becomes, 
no doubt, incurable. Germans seem to 
be good to marry, good to live with, 
good at almost everything they under- 


take except to be world-bullies. 
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“The Beau Brumme!” 


Men Who @are for Appearance 
Should Wear 


THE FIGURE MOLD 


To preserve a good form or remedy a faulty one. 
By wearing this open mesh elastic garment, a smart, well set-up 
figure is instantly obtained. 

THE BEAU BRUMMEL FOR SLENDER MEN 
THE BEAUTY MOLD FOR SLENDER WOMEN 
Will line up and perfect an already good form. 

THE MAGIC FIGURE MOLD FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
secures a reduction of two to four inches over abdomen, seat and thighs, 
and on the inner as well as outer side of legs, without one moment's 

delay, diet, or discomfort of any kind. 
AN ABSOLUTELY NEW METHOD 
Reduction is not obtained by Sweating 
These garments cause no heat, are scientifically correct, carry weight, 
relieve strain, improve facial expression, stimulate circulation, benefit 
health, and ‘beautify the figure. Have no injurious qualities, and 
remain in place. 

ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
We make them to individual measure in varying lengths for men and 
women and sell them direct. 

Waite for illustrated booklet with full description. 
POSITIVELY THE ONLY FIGURE MOLD IN EXISTENCE 
Foreign and domestic patents granted and pending. 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 
E-54 East Broad St. Columbus, O. 









































Books Received 


National Floodmarks, by Mark Sulli- 
van. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.50.) 

The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck, by 
James Branch Cabell. (Robt. McBride 
& Co. $1.35.) 

Moral Education, by William T. Whit- 
ney, Pd.D., Ph.D. (Leroy Phillips.) 

“He Shall Speak Peace.” (Published 
by William F. Butler, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

The Fall of Tsingtau, by Jefferson 
Jones. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Writing and Selling a Play, by Fanny 
Cannon. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 

The Bent Twig, by Dorothy Canfield. 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.85.) 

Modern Painting, by Willard — 
ton Wright. (John Lane Co. $2.5 

The House That Was, and ol 
Poems, by Benjamin R. C. Low. (John 
Lane Co. $1.25.) 

The Three Things, 
Shipman 


by Mary Raymond 
Andrews. (Little, Brown & 
Co. 50 cents.) 

Anecdotes, by Kate 
P, Putnam's Sons. $1.75.) 


Memories and 

Sanborn. (G. 

Lot and Company, by Will Levington 

Comfort. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25.) 

j The Thirty-nine Steps, by John Buch- 
an. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25.) 

Democracy and the Nations, by J. H 

MacDonald. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.35.) 

Homo Sapiens, by Stanislaw Przybys 
(Alfred Knopf. $1.50.) 

Yvette, a novelette by Guy de Mau- 
passant. (Alfred Knopf. $1.35.) 


zewski. 








Cavell wasn’t so bad. 


be excellent. 


Germany Grows Sensitive 


ERMAN Under-Secretary Zimmerman’s official defence of the shooting of Miss 


If there was no one in the world but Germans it would 
As it is, it would be hard for Col. McClellan to do much better. 


The truth is that the formal shooting of this English woman is evidence of a 


marked improvement in German war manners. 
admitted guilt of a kind; 


shot, as ordered, men, 


women or children, 


shooting befell many women then! 
No apologies or explanations followed then. 


now the cur being kicked gives off howls of remonstrance, and argues for justification. 


Miss Cavell had a trial of a sort; she 
whereas on occasion before the battle of the Marne Germans 
untried, 


unaccused. And far worse than 


It was ordered; that sufficed. But 











OW i PRESIDENT He COUNTRY 
KS READY TO ARM te EACLE 





Greatest article of 
the national de- 
fense series — the 
most crucial ques- 
tion in the United 
States to-day. 








The meaning of the 
apparent disinte- 
gration of the 
world’s civilization. 














Wholesome Enter- 
tainment. 











15 Cents Single Copy 





Back of 
Each Article— 
A Salient Idea 


Everybody’s 


FOR DECEMBER 


Workable plans for National Self-Defense are outlined in 


an article in December 


Everysopy’s—plans which will, 


during the coming session, be presented to Congress by 


Army and Navy experts. 


The substance of this article 


was procured at first hand from these men who know and 


every sensible American 


““The Spirit of the Age,”’ 


philosophical analysis of 


will be interested in their plans. 


by Hugh Black. A keen, 
the spiritual status of the world 


to-day. Has religion failed? Is civilization being destroyed? 
These questions are answered with a sincere Christian 
optimism—at once appealing and inspiring—an article that 
for breadth, tolerance and interest is worth attention from 
every thinking man and woman. 


**Men Behind Trade-Marks.’’ 


whose little designs stand 


*‘Jitney Partners for the Dance.’’ 


Some successful executives, 
for quality and millions of dollars. 


A curious phase of the 


national dance craze, told wittily by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 


Fiction—the instalment of two splendid serials—‘‘Nan of 
Music Mountain, ’? by Frank Spearman, and ‘“The Real 


Adventure,”’ 


by Henry Kitchell Webster. 
**Pop’s Place for Sassy Sally,’’ 


Short stories— 
by Lincoln Steffens; “‘Out 


of the Sky,’’ by Holworthy Hall—and other good ones. 


$1250 Yearly Subscription 


AT YOUR NEWSDEALER’S OR 


6vervbodys. Magazive 


NEW YORK 
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How Long Should a 
Storage Battery Last? 


That's up to you! 


A battery isn’t like a spring or an < it’s an electro 
chemical apparatus that is const intly. deuiee and dis- 
charging, changing its condition. 


Unless you appreciate what this means to you, it may 
make all the difference between long, satisfactory per- 
formance, and a few months of expense and unreliability. 


If you want maximum lighting and starting satisfaction at least ex- 
pense, you must insist on a well made battery to begin with, and see that 
it’s properly cared for after it’s on your car. 


You can’t judge battery quality by appearance—but you can trust the 
idgment of over _140 car builders who have selected Willard Batteries 
fter every kind of test in the laboratory and on the road. 


These car builders know it costs Willard more money to put that re- 
iability into the battery. But the thoughtful ones set your satisfaction 
above price. They know that long life is impossible without sturdy con- 

Struction, 


But Willard doesn’t stop there—he maintains a nation-wide service 
to tell you how to take care of your battery—and to give you the expert 
assistance that makes this as easy and as economical for you as possible. 


Willard Service Stations are more than repair shops. Each of the 550 
is conducted by an expert. No man can qui ilify to give Willard Service 
unless his equipment, facilities and knowledge put him in the Willard 
class. The car owner’s interests must come first. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


pas otdt 
usr 
— 


That’s why you'll find Willard Batteries on 700,000 motor cars, 
products of over 140 car builders who are giving the buyer the mos 
his money. 


Regular Inspection Prolongs Life 


At any Willard Service Station you can have your battery inspected 


free of charge. You can get a card entitling you to that same inspec 
every month. You can get expert service at a fair price and advice 
will save many a dollar. 


for booklets, “Truth Telling Tests’ and “Your Storage 

They'll tell you how to test the quality of a battery and ho 

care for it. They'll tell you what cars carry Willard Batteries ar t 
you the addresses of all Willard Service Stations. Ask for Bulletin 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


DETROIT 40 We 


Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK: 228 eae w. th St. 
CHICAGO: 252 ». Wal h ec. AN FRANCISCO: 14 B 
ATLANTA: 8-1 t ain Street OAKLAND, CALIF: 
INDIANAPOLIS 18 North Illinois Street 
DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES idelphia, Boston, Dallas, Kansa 
Mint 


eapolis 
Service Stations in all principal cities. There a me veal oppor 
expert kno re and complete Ja veth tof ser 


PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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that 
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1 In the fingers of th ft hand, hold 2 Spread the tobacco the length of the . Then place your two thumbs next to 4 Roll Cigarette on lower fingers, 


index fingers moving up. With 
thumlks gently force edge of paper 
over the tobacco. 


How to “Roll Your Own” © ; i 


&, 
It’s a simple, easy process. You can do it with i ra 

your eyes shut after a little practice. And what a joy is J 

5 Shape the Cigarette by rolling it 


the fresh, fragrant cigarette of “Bull” Durham rolled by 
your own hand to your own liking! You “roll your own’ Se ew es Swe 
with “Bull” and note the difference. 


GENUINE ) ay 


‘BULL DURHAM 


bse aN »- 
SMOKING TOBACCO G fe, Sn Sik pat hy 
All over the world men of energy and action are | 

rolling “Bull” into cigarettes. Probably not one of these 
millions of men “tolled his own” successfully at the first [| 
trial. There’s a knack in it—tolling your own is an art— | 
but you can learn it if you will follow these diagrams. ~ 
Keep at it for a few days and you'll soon be able to make 7 Beh he of pour Son me 
for yourself, to suit your own taste, the smartest, liveliest, wen 

mildest smoke in the world. 


“Bull? Durham, made of “bright” Virginia-North 
Carolina leaf, has a mellow-sweetness that is unique and an 
aroma that is unusually poe. 


each other in the middle of the paper 


paper, making it slightly hollow in 
in this position, 


paper, curved, toreceive the tobacco, 
the centre, 


poured with the right hand, 














Start ‘ ‘rolling your own” with “Bull” Durham today 9S o* toe twisting 

ready to smoke. 

and you'll never again be satisfied with any other kind of saucer 
cigarette. j 8 if y 





FREE An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll 

Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette 
papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in United States on 
request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C. Room 1295. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





